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NOTES BY THE WAY. 





A Run into Oakland County—The Coun!ry 
Near Highland, on the F. & P.M. Rail- 
road—The Shorthorn Herd of A. De- 
Garmo, 





On Thursday, May 10th, we paid a 
short visit to some of the farmers in the 
vicinity of Highland, but owing to the 
heavy showers of rain that seemed to keep 
out of the way until the unwary traveler 
was enticed into trusting himself outside 
of shelter, and then pouncing upon him, 
we didnot get a chance to call upon a 
number whom we fully intended to drop 
inupon. Mr. J.S. Bamber was in wait- 
ing at the station, and in a sharp shower, 
we set out for his place. The country 
here is nicely rolling, but the soilis rather 
light and needscareful handling to keep 
it at its best. Still we saw one piece of 
wheat, owned by a Mr. Kelly, that was as 
fine as anything we have seen this season. 
It is an excellent soil for sheep, as they 
thrive uponit and the soil needs them. 
As we rode along we saw one man plow- 
ing in the rain, and as more or less rain 
had fallen for three days previous, it 
showed how much it was needed and the 
quickness with which it was absorbed by 
the thirsty soil. 

Arriving at Mr. Bamber’s, we found the 
shearers at work on his flock of fine 
Wools, most of which had been denuded 
of their coats; but as our space is very 
limited this weck a description of his fine 
flock will have to be deferred for the 
present. The rain having ceased for a 
time, we went over the buildings and 
sheep barns. A few minutes afterward 
itsuddenly grew very dark, the wind 
began blowing with great violence, and 
rain and hail crashed against the build- 
ings as if they would crushthem. It 
seems a small piece of the tornado that 
visited Lansing had got separated from: 
the main body, and spent its fury near 
Highland. The storm appeared over, 
and with Mr. Bamber we started to call 
upon Mr. A. DeGarmo, who resides with- 
na mile of the station. We found him 
in his pasture looking after his herd of 
Shorthorns, which appeared to be enjoy- 
ing the first feed of new grass. The herd 
comprised some twenty-four head, and 
are in ood condition. Two large, fine- 
looking cows, red in color, are handsome 
animals, with broad backs and deep 
bodies, and carrying udders that showed 
their quality as milkers. One of these is 
a daughter of 12th Duke of Oakland 
19549, a bull bred by A. §. Brooks, of 
Novi, sired by 11th Duke of Hillsdale 

» and out of Rose of Oakland by 
Gen. Grant 5676. Her dam was Fanny 
Sth, a cow bred by H. E. DeGarmo, and 
out of Fanny 2nd, by Duke of Oakland 
19546. Near them stood a large roan cow, 
With Straight lines and well-shaped 
quarters. Her small, neat head and 
horns, thin neck, well-shaped udder 
Carried well forward on the body, made 

cra representative dairy cow. She is 
ealled Fanny 20th, and is out of Fanny 
oy by Plumwood Lad K. 27453. A fine 
San ~y two years and a half old, 
aie. animal, had recently calved, 
10 i 18 a beautiful one. Tulip 
tea (Vol.19, p.14858) one of the red cows 
mh tan above, is nearly four years old, 
vn ted by Mr. DeGarmo, the pres- 
rie a and was by Red Jacket 33642, 
' 0 Tulip 4th, by 12th Duke of Oak- 
and 19549. Two large cows were pur 
White in color and i ia aaa 
tivle ane » very taking in their 
or ud appearance, but as Shorthorns 
"tg be reds orroans to attract at- 
= n, & white animal of the most per- 
aes symmetry is always passed by 

asers. Mr. DeGarmo says one goo 


thing about them is that thev have 
always, with one exception, produced 
roan or red calves. 

The oldest cow in the herd is a deep 
red, well advanced in years, but still vig- 
orous and hearty, and suckling two fine 
calves-that showed they were not subject- 
ed to short rations. 

The bull at the head of this herd is Ox- 
ford Prince 8d 46716, by Red Prince 
24568 out of Oxford’s Rose 2d (vol. 18 A. 
H. B.), by 28d Duke of Airdrie 19393. 
He isadeep red in color, with a little 
white, in only fair condition, but a very 
fine animal. He has a good head, suf- 
ficiently masculine to denote character, 
with the Airdrie horn. His lines are 
straight, and his whole appearance very 
taking. He is now three years old, and 
Mr. De Garmo is well pleased with his 
stock, 2 number of which we had the 
pleasure of examining. 

This is one of the pioneer herds of the 
State, established by Mr. H. E. De Garmo, 
father of the present proprietor, when 
Shorthorns were more of a rarity in 
Michigan than now, and we are pleased 
to see that the character of stock bred 
keeps up well with the progress of the 
breed in the State. Some of the young 
things give promise that they will be 
heard from in the future. 

- After a pleasant evening, Mr. De Garmo 
drove over to the station, between 
showers as it proved, and we returned to 
Detroit with very pleasant recollections 


of our short visit. 
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SCIENTIFIC SEED SELECTION. 

When excellence ‘is desired in any of 
the branches of human needs, and the 
mind can exercise its choice in the selec- 
tion of the specific article best adapted to 
the want, with what care iseach specimen 
examined, and its adaptability considered 
in relation to its value to the possessor! 
The history of its past success or failure 
is duly considered. Is its present value 
likely to augment or to wane? Will it 
meet our future wants as our increasing 
needs may multiply? No one quality is 
likely to influence our choice. Color, 
glitter, bulk, and kindred fancies, have 
ever been strong influences toward a 
decision, and excellence has been over- 
shadowed by them, but when our interests 
are involved to a large extent in the right 
selection, these exterior qualities do not 
weigh, and we look for more potent 
virtues. 

A large amount of investigation has 
been put forth, and much interest mani- 
fested in the last decade in both agricul- 
ture and horticulture, in bringing out new 
varieties, from a scientific and skillful 
selection of seeds. Hybridization has 
done something in this direction, but the 
field of greater promise lies in the direc- 
tion of seed selection. 

It has been found by experiment that 
seeds transmit to the future plant many of 
the characteristics of the parent stem in 
habit of growth, vigor, and productive- 
ness, and that a continued selection from 
the ideal plant, will eventuate ina dis- 
tinct variety that will continue to pro- 
duce like the best of its kind. This is an 
interesting field for individual experi- 
ment, and promises large remuneration in 
both pleasure and profit. Every farmer 
understands the importance of a judicious 
selection for breeding purposes of all his 
domestic animals, but that seeds and grain 
can be as largely and surely improved in 
both quality and productiveness, is not so 
generally comprehended. 

Itis a notable fact that all farmers will 
acknowledge that corn does not have that 
tendency to “‘run out,” as we call it, that 
is shown by a continued use of the same 
seed of the small grains of general pro- 
duction. The reason is obvious, there is 
a form of selection; although not the best, 
yet it maintains the general character of 
the seed, if it does not improve it. In 
selecting seed corn, the farmer usually 
considers nothing except the form, and 
perhaps the earliness of the ear, but dis- 
regards the growth of stalk as to its per- 
fectness in general appearance. Every 
farmer should cultivate a taste for the 
ideal in every thing and work toward it. 
If his ideal corn should begin to ear out 
three and ahalf feet from the ground, 
and tassel out the same distance above, 
with a strong, well braced stalk, let him 
select his seed from such, and only such 
stalks as come up to the ideal, and bear 
the ideal ear. If but a dozen ears of such 
corn can be found, plant these by them- 
selves, and €t will be much easier the 
next year to get his ideal stalk and ear 
from this planting, and continue to be less 
troublesome year by year until the pro- 
potency to perfection will become an 
established trait in the seed. } Plant the 
grains from the entire ear—tip and butt 
kernels with the rest. It requires but a 
short time—four or five years—to establish 
a pure bred variety of corn, which will 
materially increase the yield, largely in 
excess of a just compensation for the labor 
expended. 

Selection of wheat for seed has been 
less carefully attended to than corn. If 
the seed is plump and free from foul 
seeds, the inquiry goes no farther. The 
plumpest berries may have come from the 
shortest heads, and probably did. Kernels 
of wheat that grew ina head that pro- 
duced but twenty grains, will be larger 
than the kernels from ahead that held 





thirty, yet the seed screen will discrimin- 
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AND THRESHERS 


The Springfield Engine and Thresher Company are successors to the business of Rinehart, Ballard & Co., who were for a 


number of years éngaged in the manufacture of threshing machinery in Springfield, Ohio, and who were well and favorably 


known to the trade everywhere. 


The Company was organized in the fall-of 1882, when the above-named firm retired entirely 


from active business, Mr. O. S. Kelly, late of Whitely, Fassler & Kelly, Springfield, Ohio, widely known as builders of reapers 


and mowers, becoming President of the Company and general director and head ofits business. Mr. Kelly’s ripe experience as 


a manufacturer peculiarly fits him for the position, to the duties of which he devotes a large part of his time, daily. The other 


members of the Company are also experienced manufacturers and busines#men; and in brief, the organization of the Company is 


such as to enable it to conduct its large business in the most practical, systematic and thorough manner. 


and its facilities for manufacturing are un 


excelled. 


It has a large capital 


Active operations were commenced by the new Company in greatly enlarging the factories by the erection of new and 


capacious buildings and additions, by which the producing capacity of the old establishment was increased two fold. 


They are 


among the largest in this city of great manufactories, and are equiped with all the latest machinery, etc. 
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of manufacture, that of building farm engines. 


The Compagy has entered largely into a new line 


The 


engine it builds is one of the most complete and best 
arranged that has ever been manufactured in the 
country. The Company is thus enabled to provide the 
threshermen of the United States with the best 


rigs,” including threshing machines and 


engines or threshing machines and horse powers, built 
anywhere in the world, and all of its own manufact- 
ure. The Company invites correspondence from all 
parties interested in threshing machinery or farm 
engines. Inquiries of all kinds will be promptly and 
cheerfully answered. Send for copy of Illustrated cat- 
alogue devoted to farm and agricultural matters in gen- 


eral and threshing machines and engines in particular. 


THRESHER CoO., Springfield, Ohio. 





ate against the prolific head, and run into 
the reed the grains coming from less un- 
prolific ones, because of their greater 
size. This causes a continual going back- 
ward, and has a tendency to produce the 
effect which really does exist when the 
same seed is sown continuosly for a period 
of years. The reputation of a new kind 
of wheat is never long sustained. The 
first plantings were carefully made, the 
expensive seed was distributed over more 
ground, and each plant had an equal 
chance, and produced its wonted 
fold, but when the seed becomes more 
plenty and therefore less expensive, 
it is distributed with a lavish hand, 
and degeneracy begins—weak plants 
furnish their full quota of the seed and 
as like- begets like, a tendency toward re 
trogression is begun which increases with 
each planting, until such’a point of unpro- 
ductiveness is reached that it no longer 
pays to sow it. The old Soules wheat of 
30 years ago, the Deihl of 20, and the 
the Treadwell ‘of a later period, are 
instances of this gradual decline. No 
sensible reason can be given for thislapse 
in production, except the one outlined 
above. Taking this view of the cause, 
there seems a very natural way, and there- 
fore a scientific one, to remedy this ten 
dency to “runout.” Instead of consider- 
ing the big kernels the best, let the farm- 
er go to the wheat fields when the head 
and seed are fully formed, and select those 
heads that seem well filled, noting how 
many there may be coming from the one 
stool, as this will indicate a prolific qual- 
ity if they are above the usual number. 
A person will soon become an expert in 
detecting the desirable heads, and in a 
day’s work will gather a sufficient amount 
to make respectable showing for the ex- 
periment. This seed—threshed by hand— 
should be put in the drill’ when the sow- 
ing begins, and run out before more is 
sown. The space can be staked out and 
the next season’s selections made from 
this plat. Continue the selection until 
you have the desired type well establish- 
ed. The experiments already made have 
demonstrated the fact that this process, 
carefully extended over a few years, will 


bring out a distinct breed of wheat that will 
yield largely in excess of ordinary grain. 
A gentleman in Ohio has breda potato up 
to so prolific a point, that the seed is in 
great demand. Prepotency toward per- 
fection isso bred into the variety that 
they outyield any other sample of the 
same kind. 

It is but a few years since pedigree seeds 
began to be talked about, and farmers 
may consider that their production is too 
intricate a process for them to attempt, 
with any dregree of certainty of succeed- 
ing, while in fact nothing promises to so 
readily yield to man’s desiyns, and to 
bring to his harvest not merely a crop of 
fancies, but a liberal reward for his 








AMBER CANE. 





How the Sandy Soils of Michigan May be 
Utilized. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

The question is often raised, what shall 
be done with our sandy soils, both the 
stump lands left in lumbering and the so- 
called ‘‘ plains” of our northern counties? 
If some crop could be found, of large 
value ir itself, capable of being converted 
into material in general demand, . es- 
pecially adapted to light sandy soils, and 
capable of withstanding summer drought, 
the problem would approach a solution. 
Without claiming that such a plant has 
been discovered, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of farmers on light sandy soils to the 
Amber cane, or sorghum, as aplant full 
of promise in this direction. It is a plant 
that grows well on soils too light to pro- 
duce a good or paying crop of corn, will 
withstand the effect of summer drought 
far better than corn, so that it will grow 
and ripen under circumstances where corn 
will burn up, and its value as a source of 
sirups and sugar, and as a forage crop, is 
only beginning to be appreciated. 

While sorghum will make a large and 
vigorous growth on heavy soils and those 
containing abundance of organic matter, 
the value of the sugar products from such 
soils is less than on sandy soils which are 
deficient in vegetable matter. The sirup 
made from Amber Cane raised on such 
light soils is lighter in color and superior 
in flavor to that made from cane raised on 
rich soils. The roots of the cane pene- 
trate deeply in sandy soils, and it is thus 
able to withstand dry weather in summer 
much better than corn. 

As a forage crop, it is of great promise 
because it is very nutritious, and is eager- 
ly consumed by stock of all kinds. The 
seeds of cane are equal in value, pound 
for pound, to oats or corn. 

The plant being so well adapted to 
sandy soils, and of so much value in it- 
self, it remains to be determined whether 
it can be successfully raised on light 
sands, and especially on ‘‘the plains.” I 
do not ask any one to make alarge outlay 
to determine this question, but ask as 
many as will to raise one or two square 
rods of sorghum, on various kinds of san- 
dy soil, and especially very light sands, 
and let me know the result at the end 
of the season, or when the seeds are ripe. 
Let me know how many pounds of stalks 
grow on a square rod, and let me have 
two or three joints of the stalks for analy- 
sis, that I may determine the value for 
sugar making, and I will publish the result 
of the whole inquiry, giving each one 
credit for his work. 

I want the canes to be raised without 








labor in added sheaves. A. C. @ 


manure, except the use of asmall handful 


of wood ashes to each hill, or a table. 
spoonful of superphosphate to the hill. 
In the report I want it distinctly stated 
what manure, if any, was used. 

The seed should be planted by June 1st 
if possible, in hills three feet apart each 
way, and four stalks left in each hill. 
Plant shallow, and cultivate the same as 
corn. When the stalks are ripe and the 
seeds black, cut off the stalks close to the 
ground, cut off the head with about one 
foot of the top of thestalk, and weigh the 
canes in this state. 

If it can be shown that Amber cane will 
make a good growth on these very light 
and unpromising soils, if we can raise a 
forage crop when grasses fail, and if we 
can turn these glittering sands into bright 
crystals of sugar, we may sweeten the lot 
of the pioneer in more senses than one. 
Let each one contribute something to this 
end, and definitely settle, if we can, the 
possibilities of these unpromising soils. 

R. C. KEDZIE. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, May, 1883, 

Since writing the above, Prof. Kedzie 
has called at the FarMEr office, and left 
a sample of sugar from Amber cane grown 
at the Agricultural College. He was very 
sanguine that the day was not far distant 
when Michigan would produce all the 
sugar and syrups needed within her bor 
ders. The sample of sugar was a light 
brown color, its crystals sharp and clear, 
and the flavor equal to any cane sugar of 
the same grade. If refined it would pass 
current anywhere as a first-class article. 
As to the cost of growing the cane and 
making the syrup, the professor said he 
could not speak advisedly, as in his experi- 
ments student labor had been used, and it 
was difficult to fix its value, but he was 
confident that syrups, equal to the best 
now to be had, could be produced at 25c 
per gallon. He thinks farmers who are 
settled on light soils should ex:eriment 
with Amber cane, as its value is far in ad- 
vance of graincrops. He speaks especial- 
ly of sandy soils, because while they will 
not produce such a heavy growth of cane 
the quality of the syrup is superior to that 
grown on heavy soils, and also because it 
will utilize a large amount of land in this 
S.ate that is now comparatively worthless, 
We feel convinced from what we have 
learned of the Amber cane that it is well 


worth the attention of the farmers of this 
State. 





THe Texas Wo 1 Grower, published at 
Fort. Worth, is doing a great service to 
the wool growers of that State, and every 
issue is well filled with matter of much 
interest to sheep men. In its last issue it 
gives the following sound advice to its 
readers: 


“The difference between Mexican wool 


and about the second cross by the Merino, 





in the value of the staple by the pound, 
is ten cents perpound and upwards. The 
difference in weight of fleece is double 
‘and sometimes treble the quantity. If 
you have the- Mexican sheep or low grade, 
light shearers of any mongrel breed, you 
must improve, and if you are not finan- 
cially prepared to do so, go toa wool mer- 
chant and talk to him for awhile, asking 
if the estimates above are nearly right, 
then go home, sell sufficient of your flock 
to buy good rams and place yourself in a 
position to go into the business right.” 


SHEEP SHEARING. 








To the Editor of the Micu1GAN FARMER. 

The first public shearing of the Lapeer 
County Sheep Shearing Association was 
held on 10th of May, at the barn of Mr. 

















Calkins. The following table gives the 
result: 

THOROUGHBRED RAMS. 

AME OF OWNER. | Ze eS 3/25 |S 3 

Jo SelO B/So2 jog 

al a al OW & IAD 

E. 8. & F. B. Hongh...| 4) 365/112 08/21 12 | 231 
THOROUGHBRED RWES. 

F: M. Haines.........:: 5 351! 92 00/15 00 | 80 

GlO; House. ei0..60t 8 365; 56 00)11 00 | 7% 

F, M. Haines........... 1) 410; 74 08/13 10 | 56 

do 1} 410, 60 04/11 15 | 54 

do 2 350: 91 00/11 15 | 19 

do Sy 5 851! 95 00/13 07 | 53 

G. O. Hough.. 8} 365 64 08)11 09 | 134 

T.B. Hough 8} 365 63 001111 | 141 

oe... i 350, 99 00,12 13 | 13 

Gs OD OUI si cians 050.65 3! 365| 58 00/12 04 | 88 








GRADE RAMS, 














E. 8. Hough... 1| 410) 84 08'14 14 33 
G, ©. Hough 2| 370) 72 08 21 05 29 
E.S8. Hough...... .--| 1] 406} 81 00/15 00 64 
L. Y. Struble 3} 378/101 08'19 14 |.... 
E. 8. & T. B. Hough...| 4] 370/146 00/23 12 100 
PD HOURNS 6a:6c0 5060 1} 370| 79 00;10 5 91 
C.D. Hough. ........2! 1] 380] 53 00/11 12 | 92 

nt canner 1} 880} 50 00;)11 05 90 

GRADE EWES. 

GeO, THOU GI ys. ciiis. sec 2} 365] 59 00 11 07 65 
DOB OUE Ms scicose cass 1} 406; 60 00 12 09 rd 

CC) RISES Fae 1} 419) 56 00 12 06 64 
PEON OUMI, cccicscese 1] 420} 73 00 14 01 15 
GeO Gua ys o:<656:016:0,0: 1; 411} 49 00 10 05 37 

Re 3] 870) 67 00 15 04 13 
OP ase PROUEIN o'50, 6: ciaisseteia 1! 418} 48 00 12 06 35 
G. O. Hough...........] 2} 378] 58 00 12 04 63 

oO ssseigcecee] Lp Seen Orbe Ox 40 
SEROMA :0:06:s%e:020;0 5' 365! 68 00 14 13 03 











E. S. HOUGH, Secretary. 


Stock Notes. 








Mr. Rock BarLey, of Union, Ont., has sold 
the stallion recently advertised by himin the 
Farmer, to Mr. H. H. Julien, Colchestes, 
South Essex, Ont. The price realized was a 
very handsome one. © 


‘IE following note has beer received from 
Mr. J. F. Hagaman, breeder of Shortherns at 
Romeo: ‘ Your correspondent was misinform- 
ed as to the ages of Shorthorn heifers lately 
purchased by Mr. James Crawford, of Armada. 
The two bought of me were as follows: Bright 
Eyes, 18 months, $175; Prudy, 14 months, 
$200.” 





Mr. B. F. BatcHELER, of Oceola Center, 
Livingston County, reports the following sales 
from his herd of Shorthorns: 


To Robert Browning,Oceola Center, Livings- 
ton County, the heifer Leah, got by Young 
Mary Prince 34156 out of Roxie 2d, by Oceola 
17868. 


To Wm. Sleaford, ~~ Livingston Co., 
the young bull Roxie’s Lad, by Young enn 
Duke 45227, out of Roxie 2d, by Oceola 17868. 

To James & Wm. Green, Deerfield, Livings- 
ton ge the bull Oxford Lad, by Oxford 
aaa 40181, out of Sprightly 2d, by Oceola 

ToM. A. Grow, Highland, Oakland County, 
the bull Young Mary Lad 45232, by Young 
Mary Prince 34156, out of Geneva Rose, by 
Duke Geneva 22631, running to imp. Young 
Mary, by Jupiter 2170. 





Mr. J. M. TurNER, of Lansing, has recently 
purchased the following Herefords from the 
herd of F. W. Stone, of Guelph, Ont. : 

Tredegar Beauty 2d, calved June 5, 1881. Got 
by imp. Portrait 3d; 1st dam Beauty 2d by 

a 2d; 2d dam, Beauty by Holmer; 3d 
dam, Hazel by Tom Boy; 4th dam, Hazel. 

Hardy Duchess, calved May 22, 1881. Got by 
Duke of Manchester; 1st dam, Hardy 10th by 
Dauphin 4th; 2d dam Hardy 3d by Renown; 3d 
dam, Hardy by Zealous; 4th dam, Helen b 
Beefy Ben; 5th dam, Heiress by Cholstrey ; 6t 
dam, Hebe by Zest of Oxford. 

Perfection 11th, calved June 29, 1881. Got 
by Benjamin 12th; 1st dam, Perfection 8th by 
Governor 4th; 2d dam, Perfection 3d, by Sir 
George; 8d dam, Perfectioh 2d by Sir Colin; 
4th dam, Perfection by Witchend 2d; 7th dam, 
Primrose by Riff-Raff; 6th dam, Peeper by 
Young Confidence; 7th dam, Fairmaid by Day- 
house. 

++ 404 


Wool Notes. 





Mr. J. W. Notan, of Kinney County, sold 
last week 7,030 pounds of fine medium six 
months’ wool to Berge & Bros. at the Sunset 
railway depot, for 22!¢ cents.—Zeras Wool 
Grower. 





Mr. Levi ARNOLD sends the weight of 
fleece of his ram Prince Bismark, bred by L. 
W. & O. Barnes, of Byron, Mich., and sired by 
Wm. Ball’s Star Bismark. The fleece was 
weighed in the presence of a number of parties, 
and turned the scale at 34 lbs. 100z., which 
Mr. Arnold claims gives his ram the second 
place as a heavy shearer in Michigan. 





Mr. Westey J. Gar.ock, of Howell, sends 
the following notes about his Shropshires: 
“My sheep. sheared over 6 Ibs per head and 
every ewe has alamb and many of them two. 
I have one ewe that sheared 10 lbs. and has a 
lamb now two and a half months old that 
weights 65 Ibs. ; my lambs will average at least 
40 Iba. now apiece, and are not over 6 weeks 
old on the average.”’ 


A subscriber at Climax, Kalamazoo Co., 
sends us a report of the shearing of the flock of 
Mr. J. T. Retallick, of that place. He sheared 
seventeen two and three years old, of his own 
raising, which averaged 15 lbs. per head—the 
heaviest one cutting 19 lbs, 8 oz. Most of them 
have lambs. They were all sired by a ram bred 
H. Merle Bottom, of Shaftsburg, Vt., and now 
owned by Messrs. Lovell and Retallick. The 
old ram cut 28 Ibs. 12 oz., and two two-year- 
old rams from him, bred and owned by Mr. 
Lovell, sheared 23 Ibs. 8 oz., and 25 Ibs. re- 
spectively. 





N. L. Mier, of Beach Grove Stock Farm, 
Saginaw, has recently sold to L. B. Smith, of 


Tawas City, a Stapleton Lass heifer; also a 
yearling bull, sire, Victoria Duke 5th, he by the 
23d Duke of Airdrie. Also to same, two Po- 
land China breeding sows. 


THE Texas Wool Grower gives the record of 
the shearing of the flock of full blood Merinds 
owned by McIlhany & Daugherty, of Callahan 
County, that State, which we copy as of inter- 
est to our Michigan breeders: 


‘“‘The old flock of full-blood breeding ewes 
belonging to this firm, ‘without food other than 
a small quantity of cotton seed, and what the 
range afforded in sunshine or rain, in winter 
and summer, sheared from 10 to 15 Ibs. the 
average being better than twelve pounds. The 
lambs sheared from 10 to 13 pounds, and bucks 
made a good average of twenty pounds. Allow- 
ing that this flock stood the Texas weather, 
winter and summer, and considering that the 
whole wool crop in Texas is light, these 
weights are equal to the average of the best 
flocks of the Northern states. The staple 
shows uniformity, is long and fine without a 
break.” 


abe 
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Creamery Butter. 





The past week Mr. John E. Day, of Ar- 
mada, Macomb County, proprietor of the 
Spring Brook Dairy Farm, brought asam- 
ple package of his butter into the FARMER 
office. It was well sampled by quite a 
number and declared all right in respect 
to flavor, quality and color, and with a 
waxy texture, anda fine nutty flavor that 
left nothing to be desired. Mr. Day has 
recently started into this business, but 
finds a ready market for all he can make 
at fair prices. If he keeps up the quality 
of his product, he will never be short of 
customers among the lovers of good but- 
ter. We would like to see, Michigan 
producing a large quantity of such but- 
ter, and she has every facility for doing 


Farm Haw. 


Inquiries from subscribers falling under bhis 
head will be answered in this column if the replies 
are of general interest. Address communications 
to Henry A. Haigh, Attorney, Seitz Block, Detroit 




















THE DRIVEN WELL PATENT 
HELD INVALID. 





Many of our readers will be interested 
in learning that the celebrated ‘‘ Driven 
Well patent ” owned by Col. Nelson W. 
Green, has been Weld null and void by the 
United States Circuit Court for the District 
of Iowa. The opinion in full has not yet 
been received, having been only very re- 
cently delivered; but it is understood that 
the grounds for the decision are: Ist, 
abandonment to the public for several 
years before the patent was applied for; 
2nd, priority of use, and 3rd, the want of 
novelty. The court holds the reissue of 
the patent is void because it grants more 
and broader claims than the original 
patent covered. This is a very sweeping 
decision. It may be the beginning of the 
end of a very long and hotly contested 
litigation. Suits have been begun against 
hundreds of alleged infringers all over the 
country. The patent has been sustained 
in several cases. An appeal from a de- 
cision of the United States Circuit Court 
for the District of Indiana to the Supreme 
Court resulted in an equal division of that 
court, which under the law sustained the 
decision of the lower court. This can not 
happen again, as the Supreme Court can- 
not be equally divided, it now having nine 
members. 

The driven well patent was granted to 
Col. Nelson W. Green, of Boston, in 1868, 
and reissued in 1871. It claims the pro- 
cess of constructing a well by driving or 
forcing an instrument into the ground 
until it reaches water, without removing 
the earth upward as in boring. It also 
claims the right to the pump and pips 
constituting an air-tight well. The patent 
has been sustained on the ground that al- 
though tubes were driven into the ground 
to reach water, long before the Green 
patent was issued, still the principle of 
the vacuum, as claimed in the patent, was 
not known; and the chance application 
of a principle by one who does not know 
of it, or the ignorant use of a device which 
by chance utilizes a principle, will not 
prevent one from obtaining a patent om 
a device which for the first time makes 
intelligent use of a principle, and render 
it valuable to mankind. 

On the ether hand it is claimed that the 
operation of the principle of the vacuum 
is largely a myth, that the driven well 
will work just as well if another tube is 
driven down alongside of it, thus letting 
the air into it and defeating the alleged 
action of the vacuum. Indeed, this in- 
genius method of seeking to evade the 
patent has often been made use of. 

The writer has always maintained that 
when all the facts in the case are made 
known the patent will be found to be inva- 
lid. This recent decision in Iowa, and a 
still more recent one at Indianapolis by 
Justice Harlem of the U. 8. Supreme 
Court, denying an injunction, go to show 
that this beliefis well founded. There are 
many suits now pending in the State for 
infringement of thispatent. The defend- 
ants have wisely formed an association’ 
for mutual @efence, and this State Grange 
has kindly rendered assistance in the mat- 
ter. These suits may never be pushed 
any further; but if they should, or if there 
should be any further attempts on the 
part of agents of the alleged. patent to 
bulldoze farmers into ‘‘settling” more 
claims for infringement of it, the above 





factsshould be borneinmind. UH. A. H. 
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benefited by being exposed to freezing 
weather, provided theircrowns are Cover- 
ed with moss. About a month before 





Horticultural, 


they are expected to bloom they should be 
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HEDGE FENCES. 

To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Having noticed inquiries in your paper 
about hedges and screens, and having had 
some experience with them in all contin 
gencies, connected with the planting and 
after care, I will give your readers my 
experience. All the matter of instruction 
as to how to plant hedges may be told in 

a few words, and will apply as well to one 

varicty of plants as to another. The first 

condition requisite to success is to have 
good soil, free from standing water; 
second, make a trench where the hedge 
is to stand, 18 inches deep and two feet 
wide, fill it with good earth from the gar- 
den, if what is thrown out is not very 
good, setting the plants in the center of 
the trench, spreading out the roots that 
they may lay in the earth in the same 
shape they were where they grew origin- 
ally, placing them a trifle deeper than 
they were before, firming the earth around 
roots and on surface after the work is 
completed; third, select the plants of 
uniform size for each row: plant them 
from 18 to 24 inches apart in the row, toa 
line, distance apart to be according to size 
of plants. Desirable plants are from 12 
to 18 inches high; but if immediate effect 
is wanted, two to three feet trees may be 
used. After care is of great importance if 
anticipations are to be realized of having 
afirm, straight, symmetrical, thick hedge. 
The same rule will apply in planting out 
hedges that we must be governed by in 
planting out trees on the lawn or any 
whereelse. They must becultivated until 
they get a startin their new quarters, and 
become habituated to their surroundings. 
The grass and weeds should be kept 
away in a circle of three feet in diameter 
at least for the first three seasons. The 
better the after care the greater degree of 
success will be attained. The shears 
should be used as often as the sides and 
tops grow out beyond their limits. The 
proportion should fix these limits and say 
thus far you may grow out and no farther; 
and use proper means at the proper time 
to hold it within these bounds. The time 
to prune can be varied according to cir- 
eumstances. May pruning wili retain 
the growth near the bottom and give 
more growth the ensuing season than 
would be obtained if left until July or 
August, as it would increase buds for 
next season fifty per cent more than if 
trimmed in August or September. 

The planting of trees for wind breaks, 
screens to buildings, or protection to 
gardens or orchards, varies only from 
that of hedges in that the trees are planted 
farther apart and of larger size. The 
kinds used most satisfactorily are the 
arborvitees and spruces. To give differ- 
ent shades the different varieties may be 
used, as no trees are of the same shade. 
A uniform color is most desired unless 
laid off in panels, when other shades can 
be used to designate the work designed. 


GEO. W. PARK. 
Lanaina, May 15, °83. 


FLORICULTURAL. 








In reference to the culture of pansies, a 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says: ‘‘Pansy seeds should be sown in 
sandy soil, mixed with an equal portion 
of very rich compost, and when the plants 
have five or six leaves, transplant them in- 
to the beds or borders where they are to 
bloom, placing the plants four or five 
inches apart. Very large flowers can only 
be obtained by the most liberal use of 
fertilizers. The pansy is a gross feeder, 
and will not grow to perfection if its 
needs are not consulted. The beds should 
be prepared as richly as for asparagus or 
celery, and when they begin to flower give 
them a plentiful showering every night, 
when rain has not fallen. Hot, dry 
weather will prevent their making a fine 
display, if the beds are not well moistened 
and shaded from the noondaysun. Inthe 
hottest weather, water the beds both 
morning and evening. When the young 
plants have begun to flower, a weekly 
watering with liquid stimulants will be 
found very beneficial, and if yard manure 
is notat hand, soluble Pacific guano will 
make an excellent substitute. Dissolve 
two tablespoonfuls of the guano in a 
gallon of warm water, and pour it freely 
about the roots, but not upon the leaves. 
I find it the best stimulant for all my 
flower beds. Pansies can be quickly 
raised from cuttings of the fresh young 
shoots which spring from their roots, by 
planting them in sandy soil in the shade, 
They will make fine plants for autumn 
flowering, as young plants always bloom 
the finest. If all straggling branches and 
seed pods are removed from the plants 
raised for early spring flowering, they 
will also bloom luxuriantly in the autumn. 
With a pair of shears, cut off the first 
growth by the last of June, and do not let 
any pods mature excepting those es- 
pecially desired for seed. It ruins pansies 
to let them sced plentifully in September 
and October. Those who gather these 
flowers with lavish hands for themselves 
and their friends, always succeed best in 
their culture. The standard shape of the 
flower should be nearly or quite a circle, 
and the size should equal a silver dollar.” 





Tae American Garden says that lilies 
of the valley can now be seen in bloom in 
florists’ windows the year round. Large 
quantities of roots are imported from Ger- 
many, and in November they are placed 
closely together in shallow boxes, which 
are kept in cold’ frames, where they can 
be protected against severe freezing. 
Aftor about four weeks those wanted for 
earliest blooming are removed to a forc- 
ing house with a temperature of about 
fifty degrees, which is gradually increased 
to eighty degrees. For window and par- 
lor culture lilies of the valley may be 
forced as easily as any plants. The 
“Pips ” should be planted in pots at any 
time during November, six or eight to a 
five or six inch pot. Ordinary potting soil 
should be used, and pressed firmly around 


the crowns, which should stand slightly 
The pots have to be 


abover the surface. 
kept out-doors for a month or more, 
plunged in sand, and sufficiently protect 


ed to prevent their breaking by frost, 


although the plants themselves are rathe 


brought to a warm room, and gradually 
watered more copiously, as they grow. 





Park's Floral Magazine gives the fol- 
lowing directions for propagating the 
rose: ‘Take a young branch, cutea slit 
just helow a leaf-bud, put the branch 
through the hole in a common flower pot 
until the slit in the bark is inside the pot, 
then fill the pot with sandy soil, set it on 
the ground, bending the branch and 
pinning it down without breaking; keep 
the pot well watered and the branch will 
root in a few weeks, then cut outside the 
pot, without disturbing the roots. The 
large white rose and many others that do 
not root easily froma slip, can be pro 
pagated in this way, as can, also, most 
shrubs and woody plants. Of course it 
will be understood that the branch should 
be pushed upward until several inches are 
above the rim of the pot, and the earth 
pressed tightly around it, the same as 
though potting any ordinary plant. The 
point to be observed is to leave thé branch 
unsevered, so that it may draw strength 
from the parent root, until its own roots 
are started. Leave it undisturbed in the 
potin the cellar until the next spring, then 
set where it is to remain.” 





Fruit for the Farmer. 


The Philadelphia Press, in noting the 
fact that the farmer who grows grass, 
grain and live-stock seldom pays much at- 
tention to fruit, says: 

“Fruit and grain crops are apt to in- 
terfere with each other, and the taste that 
makes aman an expert in one, does not 
generally apply to the other. But this 
fact need not and should not prevent their 
culture for family use on a small scale. 
The small fruits simply require good land, 
the richer the better, and then clean cul- 
ture. The practice of planting straw- 
berries in beds, in pinched-up gardens, 
has done much to discourage their culture, 
because then all the work must be done 
by hand. Blackberries and raspberries 
are planted, if planted at all, next to the 
fence, where they grow in a tangled 
ticket, and soon become unbearable 
nuisances. All small fruits should be 
planted in an open field somewhere, not 
far from the house, in long rows, so that 
horse culture can be given on each side. 
The number of rows needed will depend, 
of course, on their length and the size of 
the family, but if well cared for, it will 
not require many. For instance: five 
hundred hills of strawberries, set 18 
inches apart, and 500 more each of rasp- 
berries and blackberries, three feet apart, 
would go a long way toward supplying a 
family two or three times a day during 
the season; but if not enough, experience 
would show it, when the number could 
be increased or better care given. This 
number would occupy less than five rows 
across a fifty rod field, and would be al- 
most an insignificant ‘“‘patch” on a 
hundred acre farm, as regards space or the 
time necessary to give to it; and yet, un- 
less the fruit could be bought very low at 
the door, it would yield an amount in de- 
light and health not possible to produce 
in any other way. Strawberries, particu- 
arly, are not surpassed in popularity and 
health giving properties by any fruit in 
the world, unless it be peaches, and 
peaches are more difficult to grow. The 
horse work can be done in a few minutes 
by a man, while women and children can 
pull the runners from strawberry hills 
and the weeds that the cultivator does not 
touch, as well as the trifle of clipping that 
raspberries and blackberries require when 
the young canes are growing. The cut- 
ting out of the old wood, and the shorten- 
ing in the laterals, any man of sense, or 
even a stout boy or woman, can doina 
little time as spring advances, so there is 
no just reason why afamily should be 
deprived of such luxuries.” 


The Tent Caterpillar. 
As soon as the buds expand enough to 
show the green leaves, this pest of the 
orchard makes his appearance; if per- 
mitted to have his own way for ten or 
fifteen days he will not only very much 
injure the trees and the fruit, but will also 
have become large enough to make it very 
difficult to destroy him, without spending 
more time than the farmer usually has to 
spare at this season of the year. The 
destruction of the caterpillar, when at- 
tended to at the proper season, is a work 
so easily accomplished that there is really 
no good excuse for having trees injured 
by this unsightly pest. So easily can this 
work of destruction be thoroughly done, 
that in localities where farmers and 
orchardists do their duty, the tent cater- 
pillar is nearly exterminated, and no 
doubt but would be quite so if it were not 
for the black cherry tree that growsin the 
woods and by the side of the fences. As 
the caterpillar is quite as fond of the 
leaves of this tree as he is of those of the 
apple tree, until efforts are made to ex- 
terminate them on the cherry trees, they 
will always be enough escape to render it 
necessary to go over the orchard every 
spring to destroy such as find their way to 
the orchards to lay their eggs. 
To make the work of destruction easy 
and effectual, a conical brush should be 
provided and tied upon the end of a very 
light pole, which should be long enough 
to reach the top of the trees; a shallow 
dish should also be provided, into which 
should be put asmall quantity of kerosene 
oil; thus provided, as soon as the cater- 
pillars have formed a nest as large asa 
hen’s egg, the orchardist should enter the 
orchard in the morning as soon as the sun 
makes its appearance. By looking to- 
wards the sun at this time of day the 
nests can be readily seen, and destroyed 
by dipping the brush into the kerosene oil 
and then passing it several times through 
the nests. This work can be done very 
rapidly, and it so thoroughly kills the 
worms that it is very rarely necessary to 
go over the orchard the second time, ex- 
cept to kill those that are very late in 
hatching out. The work of destruction 
should never be continued after the sun 
gets high enough for the worms to get out 
of their nests to feed on the leaves. The 
work may be resumed in the middle of 
the day after they have returned to their 
nest; but the noon sun is notin a position 











to aid the discovery of the nests as well as 
early in the morning, therefore the morn: 
ing is the best time.—Massachusetts Plough- 
man, 


Fruit Raising. 


A correspondent of the American Cul- 
tivator says: ‘‘ Asthe country grows older 
the difficulties that beset the raisers of 
good fruit increase. Good soil is needed 
to commence with, and the more elevated 
and airy the better and surer to escape the 





diseases to which fruits are liable. Hills 
having a northwestern or northeastern 
cant usually, other things being equal, 
produce fairer fruits than those having a 
southeastern or ‘southwestern cant. This 
circumstance is supposed to be accounted 
for by the manner and length of time the 
sun and winds strike the trees during 
the blooming and bearing season, in their 
various locations. Insects of all kinds 
seck the sunny spots for their work; and 
the more sheltered from the keen winds 
the tree is the better can these pests 
operate upon the blossoms. The blossom- 
ing period is the seed time for the insects; 
and well do they improve it in favorable 
locations, and with favorable winds and 
weather. 

‘“‘A new insect enemy made its appear- 
ance at harvest, which, though insig- 
nificant in appearance, was more 
more formidable in its results than any 
other species. It was a small maggot, 
which was sown in the blossom, and 
which confined its operations within the 
skin of the apple, without boring out, 
until it fairly destroyed the pulp for all 
edible purposes. Early summer and fall 
apples were in some localities almost en- 
tirely destroyed by these pests. Late fall 
and winter apples were not so badly af- 
fected, although the maggots seem to 
ripen with the fruit. Many of the best 
Greenings and Baldwins in appearance 
were, upon using, found all honeycombed 
and scalloped by the maggots. A neigh- 
bor, Mr. A. H. Davis, who pays consider- 
able attention to fruit, says the maggot is 
identical with one which appeared in 
Massachusetts forty yearsago. He thinks 
it will stay until we have a barren year 
for fruit, and then disappear.” 





How to Destroy Burdocks. 


Docks are not numerous in the rich 

grounds adjacent to the house and barn, 

and in the fence corners. As each one, 

when permitted to go to seed, produces 
about 10,000 seeds, they are bound to 

spread and occupy all the ground. The| 
burdock is annoying and disagreeable, 

owing to the fact that the burrs adhere to 

everything they come in contact with. 

The colts get their manes and tails filled 

with them, they cling to the faces and 

tails of the calves and cows, and the dog 

is tormented by their adhering to his soft 

hair. In fact, they area perfect nuisance. 

The best way to get rid of the docks is 

to spade them out, and lay the roots up to 

dry. If that is considered to be too 

laborious a job, take a sharp hoe and cut 

them off just below the surface of the 

ground, and in afew weeks go over them 

again, cutting all off that have sent out 

new leaves. Going over them afew times 

in this way will finish them all. 

In half a day’s time a man with a sharp 

hoe will generally cut all such weeds that 
are growing on an ordinary farm, and it 
is culpable negligence if they are not de- 

stroyed. I find no difficulty in keeping 
the weeds cut, and all the odd chores 
about the buildings done in parts of rainy 
days, when there is not time after the 
rain is over to go to the fields before din- 

ner or supper. 

The same treatment may be applied to 
wild carrots and wild parsnips, for as far 
as my observation extends they only be- 

come noxious weeds when they are per- 

mitted to ripen their seeds in fence 
corners, and in the vicinity of the garden 

or farm buildings. 

When weeds and briers are allowed to 

fill up the fence corners and thrive along 

the roadside, the farm presents a very 
unthrifty and unsightly appearance. A 


‘few of the half days that are spent at the 


village tavern, grocery or store, talking 
politics, if not in some worse way, will 
eradicate them all, thus adding much to 
the convenience and looks as well as to 
the value of the premises.—Hzaminer. 





Cauliflowers. 


The American Cultivator says, in refer- 
ence to this vegetable, which some en- 
thusiast has dubbed ‘“‘etherealized cab- 
bage:” 

“Cauliflowers require very high culti- 
vation, even more so than cabbages, and 
plenty of moisture. Whether grown in 
the kitchen-garden, er upon a large scale, 
the crop isa paying one. The demand 
is evidently rapidly increasing, and there 
is no more delicious vegetable grown. 
Cold frame plants are probably the best 
and hardiest for early crops; the frames, 
however, need rather more protection 
during cold nights than is required for 
cabbage plants. Seed sown in hot-beds 
in February will produce plants that are 
not much, if any, inferior to cold-frame 
plants. They should be transplanted 
once, before setting in the open ground, 
and also should be gradually hardened by 
exposure; in this way they may be in con- 
dition to set out as early in April as the 
ground will permit. Set the early sorts 
about two feet by fifteen inches, and cul- 
tivate the same as cabbages. Where ir- 
rigation is practicable, great advantage is 
thus obtained during a drought. For 
late cauliflowers, sow seed in open 
ground, from the middle of May to the 
middle of June, in hills, the same as 
directed for late cabbages. Thin to one 
plant in each hill; this avoids the draw- 
backs resulting from transplanting in a 
dry time. When the plants first appear 
they are liable to the attacks ofa small 
black fly; guard against this by frequent 
dusting gwith plaster, which apply in the 
morning while the dew ison. When the 
heads are forming, tie the leaves together 
at the top, thus avoiding discoloration by 
exposure to the sun.” 





> 





A Good Investment. 


My wife said I was a fool when I brought 
home a bottle of Parker’s Ginger Tonic. But 
when it broke up my cough and cured her nenu- 
algia and baby’s dysentery she thought it a 
good investment.—N. Y. Taylor. 





frosts, blights, insects and all the various 


Some Market Pears. 

The Bartlett has the greatest number of 
good qualities combined, including free 
and handsome growth, early bearing, fair 
fruit, sound cores, great productiveness, 
and special adaptedness to canning; and 
it is not surprising that it has stood at 
the head of the list for wide popularity for 
the past twenty years. ' Next to this, per- 
haps, is the later Beurre d’Anjon, which 
also has an unusual combination of good 
qualities. Its uniform and moderate 
bearing contribute to the full develop- 
ment of the fruit, and it is not Common 
to find a small and poo specimen. The 
handsome form and good size are com- 
bined with an excellent flavor; and it 
possesses in an unusual degree the quality 
of keeping a long time after becoming 
ripe. The earliest specimens ripen in 
October, but there is no difficulty in 
keeping the later ones till January if ina 
quite cool room. Some orchardists would 
place the Seckel next, and where soil and 
treatment have been right, it has proved 
very profitable. Its freedom from blight 
and its reliability as aconstant bearer, 
are qualities of great importance. 

There are some other sorts which may 
become more popular as market pears in 
future, when better known to purchasers. 
Clapp’s Favorite is the handsomest large 
early pear. Doyenne Boussock has some 
excellent qualities. The tree is a fine, 
healthy grower, both as a standard and 
dwarf, and the fruit is always remark- 
ably fair. In quality it is about equal to 
the Bartlett. But from some cause it has 
never found its way largely into market, 
and brings but a moderate price. The 
Howell is a vigorous grower and pro- 
digious bearer, and the fruit is unusually 
fair. Most judges place it as quite equal 
to the Bartlett in flavor, but it does not 
sell so well. It will probably be better 
esteemed in future years. The Buffum is 
perhaps the finest of all growers and the 
greatest of all bearers, but the fruit is too 
small and not good enough. It may, 
however, sell well in some markets, and if 
at only half price, an acre of orchard 
would bring good returns. Some orchar- 
dists place the Clairgeau as the most 
profitable late pear. A dish of selected 
specimens makes the finest show of all the 
sorts on the table. A loaded tree in 
autumn, with its large, ruddy, brilliant 
pears, is the most showy sight among pear 
trees. The quality is sometimes pretty 
good, but O. B. Hadwen of Worcester says 
he doubts whether any connoisseur in 
pears can be found who ever ate a whole 
Clairgeau, and that it is preferred by 
restaurant and hotel keepers to Anjou be- 
cause it lasts longer on the table. 

Among dwarfs, Duchesse d’Angouleme 
stand high above all others for profit, the 
hardiness and fine growth of the tree, and 
the large and showy fruit, being its 
specialrecommendations. Its remarkable 
freedom from blight admits copious 
manuring, so essential to the best growth 
of nearly all fruits.—Country Gentleman. 


Feed the Grape Vine. 

The oldest grape growers we know al- 
ways manured their vines plenteously, 
and never dreamed of giving them too 
much. Of late years there has arisen a 
class of grape growers who contend that 
but little manure is needed; that in fact 
the poorer the land the better. We are 
not among this class. We have found 
that the richer the soil the better. We 
have even known dead, animals to be 
buried about the roots; though we think 
that this is carrying the manure question 
a little too far. Vines will sometimes fail 
in rich land, we are aware, but it is from 
other causes than the soil being too rich; 
there are other plagues in the way. It 
may be mildew, it may be the little dusty- 
looking worm which sometimes strips the 
vines of its foliage; or it may be the 
phylloxera which attacks the roots and 
plays havoc with them; others think there 
is something in the climate, and so on. 
We do not pretend to decide the question; 
we only know that if we do the best we 
can in the cultivation of the vines, success 
will reward us in a majority of cases; but 
when failure is the result we feel very 
sure that it is not high feeding. The 
grape vine, we are confident, and all our 
experience goes to show it, is a good liver, 
and we run less risk in over-feeding than 
in starving it.— Germantown Telegraph. 








J. J. THomas advises, as a light, grace- 
ful, but effectual screen, a barrier of 
shrubs interwoven with barbed wire. He 
says: ‘“‘There are a few dense shrubs 
which have a natural hedge growth and 
require but little cutting back, such as the 
purple barberry, the sweet briar, the 
privet, or the buckthorn. Hedges made 
of these, strengthened with three or four 
galvanized barb-wires stretche1 at differ- 
ent heights through their interior, would 
not permit any animal to pass. They 
would appear light and graceful at a dis- 
tance, but be found impregnable on a 
near approach. The barb wires are to 
be stretched successively one above the 
other as the screen is growing, and when 
well encased within and held by the 
branches, they will be firm and secure. 





Horticultural Notes. 





Woop-asHEs, leached or unleached, will re- 
vert superphosphates, and the two should not 
be mixed if an application ofsoluble phosphate 
is desired. 





THE exports of apples from the United States 
and Canada for 1882-3 were 365,107 barrels. A 
larger quantity could have been absorbed by$ 
the foreign demand but for the scarcity in the 
home markets. 





THE Victoria currant is more prolific than 
the old Red Dutch, and is therefore more pro- 
fitable for market gardeners. But as the Vic- 
toria has more acidity the Red Dutch is the 
better variety for farmers who intend to grow 
only for home use. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the W. Y. Tribune 
says that owing to the increased attention paid 
to sorghum culture at the moment, unprin- 
cipled parties are selling the common Early 
Amber under various seductive titles, as ‘‘Cape 
May Hybrid.” The Early Amber seems gvod 
enough without a fancy name. 





Harris's ‘‘ Gardening for Young and Old” 
advises that beans should be planted thick— 
about aninch apartin the row. This makes 
them ripen sooner. The first dish of beans al 
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ways came from the children’s garden, because 
they planted thicker, There is a limit, how 
ever, and if too thick, the crop -will fail. Try 
different distances. 





THE rule advised for pruning the pear, apple 
plum and cherry trees is never to shorten in 
or prune a leading shoot. It is held that 
shortening-in, as it is termed, causes the 
growth of shoots from buds which otherwise 
would have formed flowers and fruit, and is 
opposed to the formation of fruit spurs on the 
branches from which fruit is produced on the 
trees mentioned. 





A HORTICULTURIST writing to the Ohio 
Farmer, says: “Nothing is more distressing 
to a level-headed horticulturist than to sec to 
mato plants a foot or eighteen inches high and 
bare of branches to the top, swaying and whip- 
ping in the cold wind after transplanting. 
Where such drawn-out plants must be used, a 
small inclined trench should be dug and nearly 
the whole stem placed beneath the soil. No 
evil will result but much good from such 
planting, anda vigorous, stocky growth will 
follow.” 





THE American Cultivator says: ‘Did you 
ever try planting peas in hills?) Make a large 
hill, rich with well-rotted compost or fertilizer ; 
then take a nail keg or something about that 
size, and press it into the ground so as to 
make a'good deep circle upon the hill; sow 
your peas in that circle, and plant a large pea 
brush in the center. You can grow as many 
peas to the acre in this way as in the drills. 
They are convenient for the pickers, and they 
have a neat and tasty look in the garden, 
which is not asmall item, especially when you 
are trying a new method.”’ 





THE Utica Observer notes some large apple 
trees in orchards in the vicinity of Clinton, N. 
Y¥. In the spring of 1787 several families from 
Connecticut settled there, bringing with them 
a half-hogshead of seedling apple trees, of one 
year’s growth, snugly packed. They were set 
in a nursery, and, when of suitable size, were 
again transplanted in various orchards about 
the neighborhood. Some of these trees are 
still standing, of enormous dimensions. In 
Mr. Bronson’s orchard one tree is eight feet in 
eircumference. Mr. Harding has one tree nine 
feet four inches in circumference; Mr. C. 
Palmer’s one tree, nine feet four inches in cir- 
cumference; Mr. Brenton’s one tree, nine feet 
one ineh in circumference. The largest tree 
in Clinton and the best preserved, stands on 
College Street, near Mrs. Bristol’s. It is 1014 
feet in circumference. Another of the same 
size stands on the grounds of L. D. Luke. The 
first Phode Island Greening tree, and the mo- 
ther from which nearly all the rest have 
sprung, still stands with low branches, brood- 
ing on the ground of J. Benton. It is still in 
quite a healthy state, and measures nine feet in 
circumference. 








Hon. Alexander H. Stephens 


‘‘ T octasionally use, when my condition re- 
quires it, Dr. Simmous Liver Regulator, with 
good effect. 

HON. ALEX. H. STEPHENS.” 











plarian. 








Chilled and Foul Brood. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle 
man says, respecting this plague of the 
apiary: 

‘‘During the early part of the season 
brood is liable to get chilled and the dead 
larvee become a putrid mass in the brood 
nest or on the sides of it. In some such 
instances the dead brood will not occa- 
sion much injury, and will be cleaned 
out by the colony. In some cases the bees 
will fail to rid the hive of the dead brood, 
and if the comb is kept moist putrefaction 
ensues, which will, if the conditions 
chance to be favorable, generate a viru- 
lent stage of putrefaction, which acts as 
adeadly virus when inoculated into a 
healthy brood. This virus is known as 
‘foul brood,’ more properly, ‘brood 
plague.’ 

‘Foul brood is, wherever it has made 
its appearance, as mucha dreaded plague 
as the cattle and swine plagues, charbon 
and fowl cholera, all which are contag- 
ious or infectious sporadic diseases. 
Heretofore nothing certain or definite as 
to the cause or causes which develop foul 
brood have been known. Ever since bees 
were domesticated in all countries, foul 
brood relies solely for its introduction 
and diffusion to the presence of a con- 
tagion, generated spontaneously as afore- 
said, or carried by bees—those which 
have come in contact with foul brood, or 
anything which is contaminated with the 
virus. Once introduced it spreads from 
its point of introduction as from acentre— 
each newly-infected colony becomes a 
focus, whence the plague may radiate in 
every direction. The nature of the con- 
tagious matter has also» so far baffled all 
the efforts of investigators. Neither mi- 
croscopic examinations nor chemical 
analyses of the virus have led to the dis- 
covery of the principle of contagion. The 
virus seems to be fungous in character, 
and its vitality is very tenacious; its germ- 
(spore) may exist in a dormant condition 
like the dried seeds of plants, and is 
capable of resisting not only great ex- 
tremes of temperature, but the action of 
moisture, dryness, and all the varying 
conditions to which it may be subjected 
when upon the surface of or within the 
soil. It will be preserved for years in all 
its virulence unless neutralized by contact 
with some potent antiseptic. 

“The phenomena of foul brood and the 
general character and progress of the 
malady are recognized by a morbid action 
of the sealed and unsealed larve resulting 
from the multiplication or reproduction 
of spores that feed upon the larve, 
spreading devastation, like gangrene, all 
through the brood-nest of the colony at- 
tacked. In some instances it is very 
difficult to identify the virulent putrefying 
bee-brood from ordinary putrefaction. A 
test can be made by putting apiece of 
healthy brood into a cage made of wire, 
inoculating the piece of brood with the 
suspected mass, placing the cage with its 
contents within the brood-nest of a colony 
and watching it. If within a few days 
the morbid changes spread over the piece 
of brood in the cage it is proof that’ foul 
brood is present, but if the larve hatch 
out in the cage and no spreading of 
morbid changes appear, the suspicious 
combs.may be regarded as simple rot- 
tenness. IJ can add nothing to the method 
of treating it promulgated by C. F. Muth 
of Cincinnati, who recommends treating 
it with salicylic acid and borax. 





‘‘ As to the remedial agents, it has not 





been ascertained whether salicylic or ben- 
zoic acid is the most potent disinfectant. 
Dr. Salmon, after his investigation of 
swine plagues and fowl cholera, gave in 
his report to the Department of Agricul- 
ture a detailed account of an experiment 





which demonstrated that a two per cent. 
solution of salicylic acid containing 
sufficient borax to cause solution—about 
one and a-half times as much as the acid— 
completely destroyed the activity of the 
virus within three hours. He also ex- 
perimented with benzoic acid with borax, 
and found that both acids are about equal, 
or possess the same activity in destroying 
bacteria. How much of the destructive 
power comes from the acid and how 
much from the borax he did not deter- 
mine. Borax alone is sufficient in many 
cases to prevent the growth of bacteria 
and destroy the spores. Hyposulphate of 
soda, iodine, thymol or thymic acid, if 
genuine, and carbolic acid are potent an- 
tiseptics, and as prophylactics in some 
cases of foul brood might be used to 
eradicate the contagion. Carbolic acid 
(Mallinckroodt’s best crystalized two per 
cent. solution) will perhaps give the most 
satisfactory results. Foul brood virus 
destroys only the larve. It does not 
affect] the mature bee, and any agents 
used to arrest the disease must be harm 
less to bees. In the treatment of foul 
brood the brood-comb may be dipped in 
the solution and the hive throughout 
washed with it. 

‘Beekeepers may avoid having putrid 
brood by due attention to the condition 
of the colony. Brood is subject to death 
from the effects of cold, especially small 
colonies in a comparatively large space of 
hive. If the dead brood remains moist, 
putrefaction immediately ensues and 
causes trouble.{¥ Hence beekeepers should 
limit the brood chamber to compare with 
the size of the colony.” 


From the Orient. 


The Bee Journal for May 9th contains 
a letter from Frank Benton, in which he 
gives the following account of his work 
in the Orient. After mention of his 
serious illness and the hindrance to his 
work caused by the Moslem outbreak at 
Beyrout, he says: 

‘Notwithstanding these interruptions, 
I was able to send out, during the season 
of 1882, queens to the number of 340, and 
three full colonies (a small amount of 
honey and wax were also sold). Of these, 
179 were addressed, by express, directly 
to Mr. D. A. Jones, of Canada, while a 
number of the rest were sent by mail to 
parties in England, who, it was expected, 
would forward a portion of them to Mr. 
Jones. From the latter I never received 
any definite statement as to how many of 
these queens were safely received, but 
only the assertion that many of them 
failed to get through. The cause of poor 
success in shipping those sent by express, 
was greatly owing, I believe, to the 
method of shipping prescribed by the 
gentleman just mentioned. The only 
shipments to America made during the 
past three years, that have been eminent- 
ly successful, were two lots (one of 30 
queens in 1881, andone of 42 queens in 
1°82), put up in accordance with the plan 
I proposed upon first landing in Cyprus 
in 1880. I have met with fair success, 
sending queens from Cyprus and Syria 
by mail to different parts of Europe, ex- 
cept when, this last year, some 40 fine 
Syrian and Palestine queens were seized 
in London and sent to Paris (having been 
mailed at a French post-office in Syria), 
after which I got them back at the end of 
about six wecks, all dead! 


“T sent the first queens by mail from 
Cyprus to Europe in June, 1880, as can 
beseen by reference to the British Bee 
Journd for July, 1880, where the method 
employed is described and the cage illus- 
trated. With this form of cage as a basis, 
changing from time to time conditions of 
putting up to suit the season of the year, 
and as further experience suggested, I 
think I have, with thehelp of one modi- 
fication suggested by a friend in England 
succeeded in finding out how to be suc- 
cessful in sending queens from the East 
to distant lands. It must be borne in 
mind that it is ajourney of 3,000 miles, 
1,500 of it by sea, in a sub-tropical cli- 
mate, where hot desert winds are partic- 
ularly trying for the bees, which are 
buried in the ship’s hold, under tons of 
other mail matter. : 

‘During the coming season I shall try 
to send some queens by mail from Europe 
to America. I believe I would have suc- 
ceeded in doing this last year, had not 
the 40 queens been seized in England; for 
some of these packets were experimental 
ones addressed to Mr. D. A. Jones. Some 
of the English postal regulations are very 
troublesome, and, among these is that 
which excludes queen-bees from the 
mails. The bee-keepers of England ought 
to protest en masse, and keep protesting 
until permission is granted to send queens 
by mail. This is surely one reason that 
hastended to make the introduction of 
Italian and other improved bees very 
slow in England. Our British cousins, so 
progressive in many other respects, have 
not even a packet post, without which we 
would hardly think we could get along.” 





THE very best investment the bee- 
keeper can make in spring, after pollen 
is being gathered and before new honey 
comes freely, is to feed two tablespoons- 
ful of thinsyrup made from good brown 
sugar. This will excite rapid breeding 
and bring forward the brood early. The 
bees hatched just before the principal 
honey harvest, are the ones that make 
the profits. Colonies produce much brood 
when the honey flow begins, but these 
bees hatch too late to gather much honey, 
unless it be upon some other plant. This 
explains why those colonies strong in 
numbers early, give such great results, 
and small stocks in spring scarcely give 
any results during the entire season. If 
this stated feeding is begun, it must be 
continued until the bees refuse to take it 
longer. 











A Specific for Change of Life. 


We are in receipt of a letter from J. T. Ham- 
by, Esq., of Floral, Ark., in* which the writer 
says: ‘Samaritan Nervine cures female de- 
cline, and during the change of life it is a 





specific.” Suggestive facts, truly. $1.50. 
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hen in Detroit and Looking for 


CARPETS, 


CURTAINS 


— OR — 


Farnitire Coverings 


ABBOT & KETCHUM, 


have the Largest Stock and Best Variety in 
the State. 











A special purchase of 


LACE . CURTAINS, 


3/4 yards long, from $1 35 per pair worth $2 00 
per pair. 


Agents for the “STANDARD” and “ AU- 
RORA ” Carpet Sweepers. 


ADNOt & Ketcham 


(41 Woodward Avenue, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





DANGLER 


VAPOR GOOK STOVE 





4 
These Celebrated Stoves Roast, Bake and 
Heat Irons in less time and with less fuel than 
any other Vapor Cook Stove made. 


Be sure and buy the Dangler Non-Hxplosive 
Vapor Cook Stove. 


The superiority of these stoves over all others 
is well understood. For sale in all the principal 
cities and towns throughout the United States, 


Send for descriptive catalogue to the 
Dangler Vapor Stove and Refining Co, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, _ 
and 311 State Street, Chicago, Il. 













PONY 
WY Ay 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 


Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. , 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and ak 
ways bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMS PYLE, NEW VORK. 


EDS! 
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EARDENERS | Paras ES Ps 
NURSERYMEN 


is and seeds, 
, MENTS 
Ld 


Cahoon Broadcart} Scot Sower, WE a 
other first-class good: WESTERN 
Everything for the Lawn, Gar- AGENTS. 


den, G: house or Nursery. 
We WARRANT everything as represented, 


HIRAM: SIBLEY & CO, 


SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS, © 
ustrated Catal: t free. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Wheels ana Reta. ROCHESTER, NLL! 





MAILED’ FREE. 


Our Annual Ilinstrated 
Spring Catalogue of 


i SEEDS, BULBS,PLANTS 
Sy & FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 








MICHIGAN SEED CO. 
211 Woodward Avenue, 
4, 


Detroit, Mich. 
S-tf 


2 °°? Pomona Nursery 
omona Nu ery. 
= KIEFFER‘’S HYBRID 
= 5,000 ane in Orchard, os 
ropa, 
50,000 creiaiveiytontttamtards 
Buds or Setona taken from DWARFS. 
SUPERB Strawberry. HAN- 
SELL Raspberry, Blackberries, New Grapes 
saat and Curranta. Fruit, eo 
i i ty. Ca - 

mental Trees REY, oe in varie uae . 


mr8eow6t 


ant Rolled Gold 
$3. RING FREE! 













‘simply to obtain 
oO obta 
(ort CATALOGUE bw 


Other 


‘Address '‘W, H. Sizer & Co, 
7 Warren St. New. York. 
m22eow3st 











In apersen wou! 
aS enue be Hera bed aie 
Spain mit ei sat 
EGGLESTON. TRUSS C@.; Chicago; HZ. 


can now @ fortune, Onut- 
fit worth $10 free. Address E. G. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. ¥- 
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WOODFORD & NILES, 
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ie sel Opera Hay Rae 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


J.W. STODDARD & CO., - DAYTON, OHIO. 


THE TIGER is the Leading Rake all over the World. The standard stonmparioms for all others 
and superior (o all it: imitations. It has double the sale of any other Rake in the World. If ae 
it can be bought with Grass Seed and Plaster Sower Attachments that can be attached and ease 
at pleasure and giving the purchaser Three Distinct and Complete Implements combined in 


one at a moderate price. 


i 
‘ 


aS Re GLE : 
Tiger Rake with Seed-Sowing Attachment 
IgtT b Attachment to Tiger Rake for sowing broadcast all kinds of grass seed and flax 
seed, will be found to be a very useful and convenient attachment. It is easily and quickly attached 
and removed from any Tiger Rake, except the Two-Horse Tiger. It can be regulated to sow any de- 


sired quantity, and will sow the seed much more rapidly and evenly than can be done by hand, and will 
supply the wants of many farmers who have made application for an implement of this kind. 
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Pier Rake with Plaster-Sowivg Attachm' 


Every oue who has tried it, knows the hard work and unpleasantness that attends the sowing of 
plaster by hand, ani the difficulty of sowing it evenly, especially when lumpy. 

We offer a Plaster-Sower Attachment to the TIGER RAKE, which will be found to accomplish 
the work in a very satisfactory manner. 

It will also Sow Ashes, Bone-Dust, Lime, and all Fertilizers in any quantity desired. 

It sows a breadth of six and one-half feet. Thie attachment is very simple, easily managed, and is 


strong and durable. 
PRICE $15.00. 








HE NEW TRIUMPH GRALN-DRI 

é 
Sows All Kinds of Grain and Grass Seed Without 
Change of Gear-Wheels. 


The Most Regular Grain Sower in-the Market 


The above cut represents the NEW TRIUMPH DRILL with Se Fro 
: fp t 1 ME yr at Attachment 
= — ode ot aeons be gees b pote is used the same unrivalled force feed used moe 
. u “wu p, j 
eae Eile! 5 in a of all other dtille is the taarket aainnaneaaiiinnis ee 
vue from the seat the operator has full control of the team, he can at the i 
— of the Drill, and with perfect ease govern dy operation of the machine. y mbeneat oe 
yd = meee “ ht are he can ond and lower all the hoes simul r 
c ower them separately. By means of the lever at his left hand the h i 
or sealgag mag begeech aie biting: pigzas, rp she pose are in the ground and the Hl in 
trash that may accumuiate, and reset the hoes cn strai lahCtinmanwia 
@ ght rank or zigzag, as ma: i 
” — Merce sorenoes — — New ‘Triumph Drill, the ny yey Lift. 
: . a - . : . ” : bd 
adjustable so that it can be Beebe sche poy wean y ‘the jpikiea X tear te enntits le ae 


For Terms, Price and Catalogue, address 


Woodford & Niles, 


State Agents for Michigan, 


GAAR, SCOTT & CO.’S 
A Beautiful Model! * A Handsome 
New Prihciple of Separation! © Simple in Construction! 








Machine ! 


For large descriptive pamphlet, address 


Superb in Operation! 
Will Thresh Faster and Save Grain Better than any Machine Made! 


OUR NEW INDEPENDENT ADJUSTABLE STRAW-STACKER IS NOW READY. 
CARR, SCOTT & CO., Richmond, Indiana. 





A Strong Frame! 


Grand In Results. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 





ALi MCF ES.CHO 


THE BIRDSELL THREE-SPRING WAGON ! 








BIRDSELL COMBINATION-SPRING WAGON 


The three spring and half platform, or combination-spring wagons we here il- 
lustrate, we are 


MANUFACTURING AS A SPECIALTY. 


We believe there is a Growing Demand for this class of work made of 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS MATERIALS! 


and finished in a first-class manner. We do not aim to compete in price with the 
many inferior grades of spring wagons upon the market. Our prices are as low as 
the high quality of our goods will admit. Our facilities for producing this class of 
work are second to none in this, or any other country. It shall be our whole aim to 
produce a wagon combining more points of excellence than any other manufactured., 

We warrant these wagons to be strictly ‘‘A” grade throughout, and any break- 
age occurring within two years, where the workmanship or material is at fault, will 
be replaced by us free of charge. 
Call on your nearest dealer, or address 

BIRDSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


THE COQUILLARD WAGON 


THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 


These wagons are made of the best wood 
and iron to be procured, and put together 
by the most experienced workmen. Every 
one warranted to give satisfaction, both in 
regard to the quality of material and work- 
manship. They are also noted for their 
lightness of draft and ease of running. 


Carriages, Bugeies & Sleighs 


of superior workmanship always on hand. 
("Send for circular and Price List. = 


A. COQUILLARD, South Bend, Ind. 


LONDON PURPLE *sison* 


TRADE MARK. 
("If nearest dealer has not got it, write to HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CO., Limited 
P. O, Box 990, No. 90 Water Street, New York, who wil! send prices and testimonials. 















Potato Bug 
Poison. 
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DEDERICK’S HA P SSES 
are sent anywhere on trial to operate against all other 
mA Presses, the customer keep- 
Ns DR ing the one that suits best. 

. ‘\ No one has ever dared show 

up any other as 

Dederick'’s Press is known 


other. Theonly way! 
bi machines can be sold i 

deceive the inexperienced 

by ridiculously false state- 
'* Ments,and thus sell without 











TREE BEANS, 
S. M. ISBELL & CO., 


Jackson, Mich., 


have on sale a limited quantity of this unusually 
rolific variety, which they know to be true, same 
aving been grown upon the “Isbell” farm, and 
which they offer at the following 
LOW PRICES. 


Small packets, postage hima 10 cents, enough 
to plant three rods of ground. 





= pares Press, and all 

well to show up. Address for circular and location 
Western and Southern storehouses and Agents, 

@ P.E.DEDERICK &CO., Albany, N. Y, 


feowly 


Early Crown Field Peas, clean, no bugs, Canada 
Grown, early, grow a large strong vine that will 
support itself, only $150 per bushel. French Su- 
gar and Mangel Wurtzel Beet, Turnip and Ruta 
Baga, English and French seed, best produced in 
the world. 


CEO. W. HILL, 
Price, Pontage 80 Woodbridge St., Detroit. Mich. 


1 pt., sufficient to plant 4% acre.... 30c 15c U 

“ “ce +“ 1 “ n ualed for 

i Ea Riad 00 2 Mees = oe GHILLED PLOWS, work, light Pe A 

: ; 2 cine _fect scouring, and economy in use. ’ Best 
When cheaper will ship by express, and send | Jointer and Best Wheel made. Call on our 

beans for difference between this and postage. agents, or address THREE RIVERS PLOW 
SINCE THE REDUCTION TO PRESENT PRICEs orders -- Three Rivers, Mich. 


have been coming in very yd and those wish- ‘ 
ing to procure them may still do so by applying Over THE GARDEN WALL” and 100 
AT ONCE. These beans are to be planted onE other Choice Songs and Ballads words 


BEAN IN A HILL. (8 Write for information. and music for 16c. ParrEn & Co., 47 Barclay at, NY 




















33 Woodward Avenue, - - Detroit, Mich, 








Send for circulars containing directions for plant- 
ing and Recommendations. “ Malt $72 Gute free. a ndey st homeeasily made. Costly 


CLOSING OUT SALE 


— OF THE — 


CHAMPION HERD OF KENTUCKY, 


At Harristown, Ill., 
On June 7th, 1883, 


In order to close up the partnership between 
Thomas & Smith, they will sell at the above time 
and place, their 


ENTIRE HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


(excepting a few animals not in condition). 


Forty Head of the Best Young Marys that 
ever came under the hammer. 
Fifteen Head of Renick Rose of Sharons, 
Wild Eyes, London Duchesses, 
and Young Phyllises. 


For Five Years in Succession our herd has 


WON MORE PRIZES 


than all the other herds in Kentucky combined. 
Catalogues now ready, and can be had on applica- 


on to 
PICKERELL, THOMAS & SMITH, 
Harristown, Illinois. 


Attention is called to Spears & Goff’s sale at 
Springfield, Il].,on June 5th, 1883, and Prather & 
Smith’s at same place, June 6th, 1883. «8 m15-3t 


Central Illinois Series of 


SHORTHORN SALES 


J. H. SPEARS, of Tullula, Ill., and E. M. 
GOFF, of Sweetwater, Il]., will sell at Sprng- 
field Fair Grounds, on 


Tuesday, June 5, 1883. 











8 E PRATHER, of Springfield, 11]., and D W 
SMITH, of Bates, Ill, will sell at Springfield 
Fair Grounds,on - 


Wednesday, June 6, 1883. 


PICKRELL, THOMAS & SMITH, of 
Harristown, 1]1., will sell at the farm of J. H. 
Pickerell, adjoining Harristown Station, on the 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific R. R., 31 miles east 
of Springfield, Ill., on 


Thursday, June 7, 1883. 


The catalogues of the three sales embrace 177 
cows and 67 bulls, of splendid individuals of 
such families as Rose of Sharons, Young Mary, 
Young Phyllis, Princess, Wild Eyes, Loudoun 
Duchess, Red and White Rose, etc., etc. 

For catalogues, or any particulars address the 
parties as above. 


m22-2 J.W.& C. C. JUDY. Auctioneers. 
PUBLIC SALE OF 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


At Central Michigan Fair, Lansing, on 
Thursday, May 31, at 10 0’clock,a.m. 


The following animals are to be sold; some of 
them are descendants of the 23d Duke of Airdrie, 
owned by Avery & Murphy so long: 

1. Cow, Fadette, Vol. 16; calved May Ist, 1869. 
Got by Arnold, 25550; dam Fredrica, by Duke Bal- 
der, 18860; grand dam, Strawberry 2d, by Marquis 
687; g.°g. dam, Im. Strawberry, by Wiseman 


a7, 
2. Cow, Fadette 3d, Vol. 16; calved April Ist, 
876. Got by Helmer 26802; dam, Fadette, by Ar- 
nold 25559; grand dam, Fredrica, by Duke Balder 
13-0, tracing to Im. Strawberry. 

3. Cow, Lucinda, Vol. 22; calved Nov. 10, 1880. 
Got by Airdrie Gwynne, 25512; dam, Fadette 3d, 
by Helmer 26802; grand dam, Fadette, by Arnold 
25550; Fredrica by Duke Balder 13960. 

4. Heifer, Mary, by Duke of Bonhuer 38308; 
dam, Lucinda, by Airdrie Gwynne, 25512. 

5. Bull, Pilot, calved Dec. 20, 1882, by Airdrie 
Gwynne 25512; dam, Fadette 3d, by Helmer 26802. 

6. Bull, Bob Roy, calved Oct. 25, 1882, by Airdrie 
Gwynne 25512; dam, Fadette, by Arnold; see Ist 
~~ 

7. Bull, Eclipse, calved Oct. 20, 1882, by second 
Duke of Ridgvale, 48049; dam, Lansing Belle, by 
Airdrie Gwynne 25512. 

Eight months’ time given on good approved 
notes, at 7 per cent interest. 


R. H. HOLMES, Lansing. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, Auctioneer. 


AUCTION. SALE 


— OF — 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


A number of thoroughbred Shorthorns, the 
property of Mr. Richard Hawley, will be offered at 

ublic sale on the Fair Grounds of the Central 

ichigan Agricultural Society at Lansing, on 


Thursday, May Sist, 


at 10 o’clock a.m., during the Spring Fair. Cata- 
logues of the stock will be sent on applicatior, or 
can be had on the grounds the day of sale, Apply 
to B. B. Baker, Secretary, Lansing, or 


FRANCIS GRAHAM, Auctioneer, 
88 Griswold St., Detroit. 
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FOR SALE. 


Imported Pampsh're and Southdown Yearling 
Rams, and Berkshire Pigs of approved breeding 
for sale. Address, McGREGOK& PHILLIPS, 

Alta Vista Breeding Farm, St. Clair, Mich. 
u 
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Late Improved Vegetable 


DRY HOP YEAST 


J.B. STRATTON was the discoverer of 
Dry Hop Yeast. 

Our “STRATTON’S BRAND” is made 
by him, under his original discovery, with 
such improvements as an experience of 
nearly 20 years has enabled him to make. 
Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
Is superior to all other brands. 

For sale by all Grocers. Manufactured 
by UNION YEAST CoO., 
my22- Detroit, Mich. 








KEYSTONE SCALE. 
Weighs from % ounce to 240 lbs. Price only $4.50. 
4-ton Forsythe Wagon Scale, $60. Scales of every 
description at low prices. L. PATTERSON & Uo, 
14 and 16 North Canal Street, Chicago, Ils. 


McCallum Wagon Box Rack 
WEIGHT ONLY 100 LBS. 


ex = TED 
WA ARAN 


_— 










CMUTT, 
: Bo xe 





They are reliable and cheap. Sold by all dealers 
and wagon makers. 

J.McCALLUM & BRO’S M’FG CO, 

‘ 24 West Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


STARTLING FORK BRLNNY nay cone 
dena. C.B. WEEKS Naver 











$60.53 
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Iron Levers, Bteel Bearings. 

JONES, HE PAYS THE ARE Beat 3 
on tria! ‘arrante 6 years. All siz: le 

For free book, address re 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, Bi. ¥. 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bred Poland China ‘Swine 
for sale at reasonable rates. Pigs in pairs and 
trios not akin. _ My herd numbers about 200 h 
including descendants from some of the most n 
families. Breeding stock recorded in Ohio P. C. 
Record. Correspondence and inspection invited, 

B. G. BUELL, 
jett Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 


AMERICAN MERINO RAMS. 


_I have for sale a party of 48 American Me- 
rino rams, one and two years old, suitable for the 
western trade. For particulars call on or ad: 


W. J. GAGE, 
South Lyons, Mieh, 














a2A-6t* 








DIRECTORY 


— OF — 


Michigan Breeders, 


— 








CATTLE.—Shorthorns, 


A D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 

breeder of Shortnorn Cattle and thorough- 
bred Jersey Red Hogs. Young stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. myl5-6m* 








FOR SALE. 


Jersey bull, one year old, will be sold cheap. For 
particulars address GEORGE B. NYE, 
m22-2t Brighton House, Detroit, Mich. 








ANTED—A man with best reference, com- 
petent to take charge of 200 acre fruit farm 
in bearing. The farm is located near Washington, 
D.C. Farm fully stocked with all improvements. 
Man to work on salary or shares. Address I. M. 
Lirtie, Marshall Hall, Charles Co., Maryland. 





TR. TEDW UE 
ane pti y: 


4 


fac 


Will be mailed Free to app 
About Iie pases. 600 diuetrations, + 
nu wi n: 
descriptions — valuable directi¢na for planting 
an 


C88, acc’ 


1500 varieties Vegetable d Flower Seeds, 
Fruit Trees, ote. Invaluable to all, espec- 

jally to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 

D. M. FERRY & CO. DETROIT MicH. 














LEVI ARNOLD, 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pure-bred Recorded Poland China Swine. 


Registered Jersey Cattle. 
(A. JF C. C. H. R.,; 
and Registered Merino Sheep. 





Poland Chinas still a specialty Herd establisned 
in 1869. Is the largest herd in the State, Is em- 
gees sg a herd of prize winners, Stock all dark 
in color and faultless in style, ——, entire'y 
of the most noted families of the day. Pigs of 1882 
sired by five boars of the highest breeding, includ: | 
ing U. 8. of Riverside No 2051, Black Tom, sired | 
by Tom Corwin 2d No 2037, Hopeful, sired by Hope- 
ful No 941, and others of like quality. Pairs and 
trios not of Kin. Stock all registered in Ohio P. 
C. Record. —_ rates by American United 
States and Adams Express Companies. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock first class. For 
prices and particalars address as above. 

All correspondence promptly answered. mr29-ly 


SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice 
straing All Herd Book registerec. Will te ad 


very reasonable at private sale. 
B. J. BIDWELL, . 
Tecumseh, Mich 





apis 


Spring Brook Breeding Farm. 


Fresh Importation of Holsteins. 








Our importation of Holsteins or Dutch-Friesians 
has just srrived in good shape, and are a very nice 
lot. We can spare a few first class animals at rea- 
sonable prices, Apply to 


PHELPS & SEELEY, 
_ North Farmington, Mich. 


‘6 SCOTCH COLLIES.” 


Lords of the Highlands. I am breeding them 
from the best and purest imported stock, and have 
lately made several additions to my kennel of col- 
lies of superior individual excellence. I have also 
three of the finest age yards of Plymouth 
Rocks in the west. My Berkshires are herd regis- 
tered. Send for circular. Address 

mrétf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mieh. 


, FOR SALE. 


A pair of Hambletonian colts, sired by Louie 
Napoleon (sire of Jerome Eddy) and out of ver 
finely bred dams, one a handsome dar! 
brown stallion, the other a bright bay mare; both 
nicely gaited and coming four years old; also a 
Mambrino brood mare eight years old. Full pedi- 








ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Herd consists of Young Marys and other 
well bred stock. Young bulls and heifers for sale. 
Terms reasonable. my8-ly 





8S. BROOKS, Brighton, Mich., breeder of 
. Registered Shorthorns of leaiing families— 
Pomonas, Floras, etc. Also American Merino 
Sheep and Poland China Swine. Young stock for 
sale, aplotr 


Ritreci MILLIKEN, Almont, Macomb Co., 
or: 





breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Hambletonian 
ses and Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale. 
Terms easy. Correspondence solicited. 


H H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
i i, er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je2?-ly* 


‘NEORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 

Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


C. WIXOM, Wixon, breeder of Shorthorna. 

W , Rose of Sharon, Lady Helen, and Ayles 
families, Stock for sale. All correspondence wilt 
receive prompt attention. jal7-Sm 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families. Rose 
of Sharon, Phyllis and Young Mary; also breeder 
ef Thoroughbred American Merinos and Poland- 
China swine. 


M. GRAHAM, Rochester,Oakland Co.,Mich 
breeder ef thoroughbred Shorthorn 

thoroughbred and grade Jerseys and Berkshire 

swine. Stock forsale. Write for prices. fidly® 


M. & ALEX, McPHERSON, H 
Mich., breeders of Shorthorn cattle 
Cotswold sheep. Stock for sale; prices reason- 
able. je-ly 
M. WHITAKER, Hazelnut Ri F 
J. a 


Lima, Washtenaw Co., breeder of 
Cattle and American Merino Sheep. Phy an 
ly* 























for sale. jnyl 


jams MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale, 
both bulls and heifers, on reasonable terms. Cor- 
respondence solicited. j2-4m* 








8S. BROOKS, Wixom, Mich., breeder of 
. thoroughbred Shorthorns, Families répre- 
sented: Oxford Gwynnes, Phyllis, Pomona, Bel? 
Duchess, Bonnie Lass, etc. aplote 


J LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co., breeder of 
. Shorthorn Cattle Shro shire and own 
Sheep. Stock for sale, . _— 


OHN McKAY, Romeo, Macomb Co., breeder 
- of Shorthorn cattle. Youn bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solielted. 


J E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 
ican sheep, Poland-Chinas and Jersey Red swine, 
aud Plymouth Rock chicks. P.O. Bedford, Cal- 
houn Co., Mich. Correspondence invited. 


E. EOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
. breeder of Shorthorns, also Merino § 
Young stock for sale. Correspondence solici 


Holsteins. 


Ws A. ROWLEY, breeder and dealer in 
Dntch Fresian (Holstein) Cattle and Register- 
ed Berkshire Pigs. Residence, one-half mile west 
of the Grand Trunk Depot, Mt, Clemens, 010-8m 


W K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
» er of Thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, Stock 
farm three miles south. 0113-ly 


A UNDERWOOD, Addison, Mich. Breeder 
e and dealer in Helstein cattle. Stock For 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. 
































Shropsbire Downs. 





Ww J. GARLOCK, Howell. Michigan. 
The only flock and herd of imported Shro; 

shire sheep and improved Chester-White hogs in 
Livingston Co., and the oldest established in Cen- 
tral Michigan. All lambs this season from the 
— prize ram ‘Roderick Dhu,” bred by T-. 
A. Parry, Shropshire, England. Orders for young 


stock en now. 








A RARE BARCAIN. 


A splendid Jersey bull for gale at a low price. 
The animal is four years old, of very choice butter 
strains, perfectly kind and gentle, thoroughbred, 
large, in fine condition and registeredin A. J. C.C. 
For terms, address H. P 


my22-1t 


CIDER 


PRESSES, GRATERS, SORGHUM MILLS, 
Cider and Fruit Evaporators, Steam and 
Fire. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

C. G. HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. 


WATER: Bij ANILLA 
‘wroor BUILDING eel 


for oy wre eng of buildings, and guide ~ place 
rpvster. Cataloznve & ’ lamden, 
saunzles tree, Etats ian We - H . FAY cm 9, A. J. 


Box 529, ApEn, Mic. 














Grade Jersey cows, of good milking qualities, 
and some choise young stock: In the lot is one 





v.ry fine full blood heifer, unre stered. 
M. 


lication. Address 
imrott ie pa ‘A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. mrhigeow7t aul4eow6t 
~ to aid animals in givi 
FOR SALE. 2 4 C Extricator birth. Send for cease 


to WM. DULIN,*Avoca, Potawatamie Co., Iowa, 





i ur own town. Terms and $5 
$66 3 week 3 rou oi auier & Con 





L. FRINK, Oxford, Oakland Co., Mich, 
m8s-4t 
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THE MiCHIGAN FARMER. 


May 22, 1883. 








Peterinarp Department 


‘onducted Prof. Robert Jennings, late o 
Paledeiphia, Pa, Cser of “ The Horse and HA 
Diseases,” “ Cattle and their Diseases, Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry,” “Horse Training Made 
Basy,” etc. Professional advice through the col- 
eanns of this journal to r subscribers free. 
Parties desiring inf ‘on will be required to 
send their full name and address to the office of 
the Fanuer. No questions will be answered by 
geail unless accompanied by a fee of one dollar. 
In order that correct inf ion may be given 


the symptoms should be accurately described, how 








, together with color and age of ani- 
4 at treatment, Vf, any, has been resorted 
to. ate address, 301 Firat Street, Detroit. 





| 





Softening of the Heart in a Ram. 





P.iymoutTs, Mich., May 10th, 1883. 


Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. c 
Dear Str:—I had a ram one year old 
that was shorn about two weeks ago, was 
in good condition, been housed all winter 
and had not been out to grass yet. Last 
night he did not come to his feed with 
the rest; this morning he would not eat 
but drank a little water; examined him 
but could see nothing unusual about him 
except that he would stand by himself 
humped up. I gave him about a spoon- 
ful of tar and in about two minutes he 
dropped down and went into convulsions 
and died in about ten minutes.. On being 
opened found the top of one lungslightly 
discolored, his gall very large, heart case 
filled with water and heart soft, a portion 
of his small intestines was badly dis- 
colored and on their being cut open dis- 
charged a clear, dark-green fluid some- 
thing like gall. All other parts seemed 
to be ina healthy condition. Can you 
tell from my description what was the 
matter with the ram, and if so the rem- 
edy? Also what caused the convulsions 

and sudden death after giving the tar? 

T. V. QUACKENBUSH. 





Answer.—Your description of the 
symptoms and pathological condition of 
the carcass of your ram is too indefinite to 
enable us to answer your questions ina 
satisfactory manner. That the heart and 
the pericardium or sack around the heart, 
was ina morbid condition is plain enough, 
but it is not plain whether the disease was 
a primary or secondary condition— 
symptomatic or indicative of some other 
disease or complication. Autopsies made 
by non-professionals are not satisfactory, 
from the fact that many morbid condi- 
tions are overlooked and healthy mis- 
taken for diseased. There are three 
varieties of softening of the heart, viz.: 
the red, the white and the yellow. These 
several varieties of softening may be par- 
tial or complete, usually arising from dis- 
ordered nutrition or inflammatory action. 
The symptoms in our domestic animals in 
such cases, are so obscure as rarely to be 
detected in time to save the animal’s life. 
In answer to Four second inquiry. we can 
assign no cause for the convui..ous, un- 
less the animal was strangled in the 
attempt to administer the tar. We feel 
safe in the assertion that the tar in itself 
in the quantity named was not the cause 
of death. 
~~ 
Probably Calculi orGravel Concretions 

in the Kidneys or Bladder of a 
Horse. 











FarMIXGTON, Mich., May 14th, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Simm:—I have a ‘grey geld- 
ing five years old, which has been 
troubled since last summer with 
a urinary difficulty. I have given 
him two or three doses of nitre and 
balsam of Cupaiba, which helped him, 
and I did not do anything move for him. 
This spring he isin the same condition 

ain. I gave him salt-petre and condi- 
tion powders, which helped him for two 
or three weeks, then he got worse again. 
He gets thin and gaunt when he is worst, 
and his hair looked rough before I gave 
him the medicine. READER. 





Answer.—From the symptoms given 
we are of the opinion that the trouble 
with your horse arises from calculus con- 
cretions or gravel, either in the kidneys 
or bladder, which give rise to such 
symptoms as you have described. The 
treatment we would recommend in this 
case is a simple one, which from its 
therapeutic action can do the animal no 
harm, even though we err in our diag 
nosis. Give in a pail of water twice a 
day two drachms hydrochloric acid. To 
clean the sheath properly use castile soap 
and water with a soft sponge, and then 
apply a little lard or cosmoline. 


Cribbing in the Horse. 








Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Please give through the columns of 
your paper a curefor cribbing. My horse 
isfour years old; commenced the past 
winter. FRep K. ALcHIN. 





Answer.—We know of no cure for a 
cribbing horse. We have given our views 
upon this subject in these columns on 
several former occasions. The cribbing 
muzzle made for that purpose will pre- 
vent ahorse from cribbing, but will not 
cure him. 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 

















DETROIT, May 23, 1883. 


Flour.—Receipts for the week, 2,781 bbls; 

t 3,558 bbls the previous week; shipments, 

3,954 bbls. Flour is barely steady, owing to the 

unsatisfactory state of the wheat market, and de- 

‘mands are limited to present necessities. Both 

stocks and receipts are light. The local demand 
is fair. Quotations yesterday were as follows: 


IEE Fins 50 <n aw inns ered seve $7 @ 

Winter wheats, city brands........530 @5 50 
Winter wheat brands, country...... @5 00 
Winter patents....... ......--..06- 650 @b % 
Minnesota brands.................. 6 00 25 
Minnesota patents.................. 7 50 50 
Beye flour.........-eeseeee. ceceeees - 400 % 


Wheat.—The market opened yesterday quite 
atrong and at an advance over Saturday's closing 
figures, but during the day a weaker feeling set in 
that resulted in most of the advance being 
Jost. Quotations closed at the following range: 
No. 1 white, $1 06% ; No. 2 do, $1; No. 3 do, 85%c; 
No. 2 red, $113; No. 3do, $1 10; rejected, 77%{c. 
In futures closing prices were as follows: June, 
$1 06% ; July, $1 0834; August, $1 09%. 

Corn.—Market quiet and without essential 
change. Stocks are light and holders continue to 
exhibit firm views as to prices, as the outlook for 
the new crop is not regarded as favorable. Sales 
were made yesterday of two cars No.2 at 59c; one 
ear new wixed at 56c; high mixed 5914c bid, 60c 
asked. 

Oats.—Quiet and steady, the feeling if any- 
thing being a little stronger but without essential 
change. No. 2 white 4714c; No. 2mixed, 444c bid, 
44%¢c asked. . 

Barley.—Nothing doing; nominal terms 
are about $1 25@1 60; offerings are seldom 
of such quality as to be worth outside figures. 

Feed.—Inactive; offerings are light. Bran 


dlings at $15, and fine feed at $17@18; corn 
meal, $23@%; corn and oats the same. 

Oatmeal.—Fair demand at $5 75@6 25 for com- 
mon, and $7 25@7 50 for Ohio kiln-dried. 

Butter.— Yesterday the market showed a little 
weakness under improved receipts of fresh. For 
best parcels 18@19c #@ I appear about the best 
figures offered. Creamery is selling at 25@28c. 

Cheese.—Demands rather light, but up to the 
supply. New fullcream State is quoted at 18@14c 
® tb, the latter only for very choice. Eastern 
markets are lower, but so far our local market has 
not been affected. 

Eggs.—Market well supplied and quiet at 15@ 
15%c per doz. 

Beeswax.—Scarce and very firm; quotations 
are 26@30c per Ib. 

Beans.—Nothing doing. Picked, $1 95@2 00 
per bu.; unpicked, $1 40@1 50. 

Apples.—Good stock nominal at $3@4 00 per 
bbl, with poorer stock quoted at $2@2 50 per 
bbl. 

Dried Fruit.—Market dull; apples, 8@84c; 
evaporated fruit, 14@15c; peaches, 15@16c ; evapor- 
ated, 80@31c; pitted cherries, 29@30c; raspberries 
10@11c; California plums, 18c. 

Honey.—Dull and weak. Fine white comb is 
quoted at 15@16c; strained, 12%c. 

Maple Sugar.—Market quiet at about 124%4@13c 
for pure. 

Hops.—Dull. It would be impossible to ob- 
tain more than 85@90c ® fb for choice hops. 

Peas.—Wisconsin dried blue peas, $1 25; field 
peas, $°@1 10 per bu. 

Potatoes.—Market quiet. Early Rose would 
command 50c if in good condition, while mixed 
stock is dull at lower figures. New Bermudas 
are selling at $6 50@7 00 per bbi. 

Seeds.—Clover is nominal at $7 per bu. for 
prime, timothy, $1 85, and millet 75c@$1 00. 

Provisions.—Both pork and lard are weak and 


lower; smoked meats are steady and unchanged; 
dried and mess beef are firm and higher. Quota- 
tions in this market are as follows: 

ee Se ee es 20 00 @$20 25 
oo 6 ers res @ 20 75 
Ss ees ers 2175 @ 22 00 
Lard in tierces, per D........... 11%@ 12 
Lard in kegs, per D............. 12%@ 12% 
See @ 134 
Shouiders, per D.....2...2-s0000 94@ 9% 
Choice bacon, per f).......... . 124@ : 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl........ 13 25 @ 13 50 
TRIO, OT WD so. 5 3.52 eae cascnce T%@ 7% 
Praee Deel, Per WD .... 2.5 6650550 14 @ 144 


Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: 

Mondav.—6 loads: two at $12 and $14; one at $15 
and $18 50. 

‘luesday.—18 loads: six at $14; three at $15 and 
$13; two at $14 50 and $13 50; one at $11 and $10. 

Wednesday.—35 loads: ten at $13; five at $15; 
four at $12; three at $14 and $13 50; two at $12 50 
| & ; one at $16, $15 50, $14.50, $13 25, $11 50 
and $10. 

Thursday.—28 loads: eight at $13, five at $12; 
four at $14; three at $16; two at $15, $13 50 and 
$12 50; one at $1land $10, 

Friday.—19 loads: seven at $14; three at $1250; 
two at $15 and $10; one at $16, $15 50, $13, $11 50 
and $1050. 

Saturday.—2 loads: one at $14 and $13. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 








At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, May 19, 1883. 
The following were the receipts at these yards. 
Cattle. Sheep. a 
No. No. 0. 


RN ard cis bus xuhupc spans: See ies 111 
oS CS Serer rr 45 — 5 
PLL oak Abes spun punks 30 ees 13 
Charlotte........ .. ake aess 18 ee 20 
LESS A DS Se 30 100 29 
oy 0 a ae 20 es 
aT 16 4) 7 
| eer ee 7 5 21 
OD ct aa hasstenesss if Wiehe same 
BOE bas nbwinesaseesesvsess 9 ° sine 
ee eer 7 P oa 
oo ee 47 ee 
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CATTLE. 


The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
468 head against 586 last week. The market 
opened up dull, shippers and local dealers holding 
off for lower prifes, The cattle shipped east last 
week, in every case lost money, and this hada 
bad effect on the trade. However when all the 
trains had arrived and it was seen that the re- 
ceipts were smaller than usual. the market be- 
come quite active and all the offerings changed 
hands. Prices at the opening were fully 25 cents 
per hundred off from last week, but later there 
was an improvement and the difference did not 
amount to more than 10 to 15 cents. The follow- 
ing were the closing. 


QUOTATIONS; 


Good to choice shipping steers..... $5 75 @6 50 
Fair shipping steers............... 525 @5 50 
Good to choice butchers’s steers... 5 40 @6 25 
Fair butchers’ steers.............. 485 @5 2 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ stock 4 8 @5 50 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock...... 415 @4 65 
DEB SSKGECGEADSERKA GSES BESSEEE DE 350 @5 00 
ND kn bnean bbuecese sess benseee 4% @ 50 


Brown & Spencer sold Duff & Reagan a mixed 
Heed 11 head Of thin butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at 


G D Spencer sold Robinson a mixed lot of 7 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 630 lbs at $4. 

Hyman sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 16 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 752 lbs at $4 60. 

Tice sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 837 lbs at $5 25. 

Stead sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 6 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 1,028 lbs at $4 70, and 4 
bulls av 850 Ibs at $4. 

"re sold Drake 6 stockers av 700 Ibs at 


GD Spencer sold Flieschman 3 coarse cows av 
1,022 lbs at $4. 

Stead sold Drake 10 feeders av 863 Ibs at $5. 
Hall sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 9 head of thin 
dutchers’ stock av 727 lbs at $4 60, and a bull 
weighing 710 lbs at $3 75. 

Dunning sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 9 
head of good butchers’ stock av 920 Ibs at $5 25, 
and 6 coarse ones av 850 lbs at $4 50. 

Spencer sold Sullivan 12 good butchers’ steers 
and heifers av 1,000 lbs at $5 40, and 3 coarse cows 
av 1,126 Ibs at $4. s 

McMullen gold Sullivan 15 good shipping steers 
av 1,133 lbs at $5 65. 

Little sold Sullivan 4 thin butchers’ cows av 
1,045 Ibs at $4 75. 

Campbell sold Oberhoff 6 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,013 lbs at $5 25. 

C Roe sold Rice a mixed lot of 24 head of good 
butchers’ stock av 870 Ibs at $5 25, less $8 on the 


lot. 
Campbell sold Drake 4 feeders av 762 Ibs at 


Wreford & Beck sold Reid 25 western butchers’ 
steers av 945 lbs at $5 75. 
Goodworth sold Drake 6 stockers av 620 lbs at 


50. 
Bray sold Flieschman 8 fair butchers’ steers av 
816 lbs at $5. 
C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 23 
good butchers’ stock av 933 Ibs at $5 35. 
McMillan sold Flieschman 15 good shipping 
stecrs av 1,180 lbs at $6 20. 
Smith gold Drakea mixed lot of 15 head of thin 
butchers’ stock av 774 lbs at $4 65. 
Green sold Drake 11 good butchers’ steers av 963 
Ibs at $5 87%. 
Sullivan sold Rice 12 good butchers’ steers av 
1,000 lbs at $5 55. 
Smith sold Sullivan 8 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,026 lbs at $525; 4 coarse cows av 1,055 lbs at 
$4 25, and 3 thin heifers av 630 lbs at $4. 
Goodworth sold McGee a mixed lot of 14 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 720 lbs at $4 25. 
Bray sold Drake 9 good oxen 1,617 lbs at $5 35. 
Ramsey sold John Robinson 14 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 950 lbs at $540. 
Hyman sold Drake a choice butchers’ heifer 
weighing 1,100 lbs at $6 25. 
SHEEP. 
The offerings of sheep numbered 222, against 
213 last week. The sheep trade is at a standstill at 
present and prices are nominal. On Saturday 
two bunches were sold, one of 76 wooled av 86 lbs 
at $610, and 100 clipped av 841bs at $525 per 
hundred. 
HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs number 397, against 854 
last week. The hog market ruled dull, with prices 
10 to 15 cents per hundred lower than those of last 
week, 

Switzer & Ackley sold Bigley 46 av 2:2 Ibs at 
7 15. 

Hyman sold Webb Bros 10 av 239 Ibs at $7 25, 
Smith sold Webb Bros 12 av 195 lbs at $7. 

Little sold Webb Bros 10 avy 220 lbs at $750. 
Dunning sold Webb Bros 11 av 162 lbs at $7. 


Goodworth sold Webb Bros 18 av 266 lbs at $7 35. 
Stabler sold Bigley 24 av 180 lbs at $6 90. 


King’s Yards. 
Monday, May 21, 1888, 
CATTLE. 





head of cattle on sale. There was a fair atten- 
dance of buyers, and for good cattle the market 
was firm at last week's rates. For common stock 
the demand was less active and prices were 10 to 
15 cents lower than those of last week. 

Oberhoff sold H Roe 4 choice butchers’ steers av 
1,122 lbs at $6 25, and one to Smith weighing 940 


lbs at the same price. : 
Bliss sold Johu Wreford 3 coarse cows av 856 lbs 


at $4 30, 
Bliss sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 980 lbs at $5 05. 

Nott sold Sheldon an extra heifer weighing 1,280 


lbs at $6 75. 
Harger sold Herseh 8 choice butchers’ steers av 


960 Ibs at $6. 
Wietzel sold Drake 12 stockers av 790 lbs at 


Bliss sold Stucker a mixed lot of 4 head of thin 
butchers’ stock av 700 lbs at $4 60. 

Adams sold Stucker 8 thin butchers’ heifers av 
713 lbs at $4 70, and 2 steers av 900 Ibs at $4 80. 

Harger sold Baxter 3 good butchers’ steers av 
973 Ibs at $5 75. . 

Chase sold Stucker a mixed -lot of 5 head of 
coarse butchers stock av $14 Ibs at $440, and 2 
bulls av 775 Ibs at $4. 

Harger sold Brown a mixed lot of 5 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 682 lbs at $4 40. 

Vanderhoof sold Drake 8 stockers av 690 Ibs.at 


70. 

Brown sold Heutter 8 good butchers’ steers av 
918 Ibs at $555. nay 

Patten sold Marshick 4good butchers’ heifers av 
600 Ibs at $5 25. 

Smith sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 18 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 854 lbs at $5 30. 

Poe sold Nott 5 fair butchers’ steers av 934 
Ibs at $5 10. , 

Harger ae — & Capis 3 good butchers’ steers 
av 866 lbs at " 

Bliss sold McGee 2 bulls av 1,365 lbs at $3 80. 

Aldrich sold Marx a mixed lot of 4 head of good 
butchers’ stock av 762 lbs at $525, and 2 choice 
steers to Stickel av 1,185 Jbs at $5 90. . 





Chicago. 

CaTrLe.—Receipts, 33,314, against 26,757 last 
week. Shipments, 17,061. The market for cattle 
opened up on Mouday with a fair supply anda 
dull feeling. Later in the day the demand im- 
proved and before the close about all were dis- 
posed of, Extra steers sold at $6 45@6 60; choice, 
$6 25@6 40; good, $6@6 15; medium grades, $5 15 
@5 90; butchers’ stock, poor to choice, $4@5 75, 
and scalawags at $250@350. The market ruled 
steady until Thursday when there was a bad break 
in prices, amounting to 15@25 cents per hundred, 
butchers’ cattle suffering the least. The receipts 
were light on Friday and Saturday, and the feeling 
firmer. The followieg were the closing. 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves-Graded steers weigh-| 
ing 1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards$6 30 @6 40 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, 


weighing 1,350 to 1,450 Ibs........ 610 @6 
Good Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 
weighing 1,200 to 1,300 lbs........ 5 80 @60) 


Medium Grades—Steers in fair 


flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 Ibs.. 5 50 @5 70 
Butchers’ cea wo ioe sd —_ 

mon steers and heifers, for city a 

slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000]bs 400 @é 50 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 

ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 

ya oe 50 @8 50 
Veals—Per 100 Ibs.........-.++-+ 875 @7 2% 


Hoas.—Receipts, 82,934, against 62,(29 last 
week. Shipments, 13,696. On Monday the hog 
market opened with 15,0000n sale. The market 
ruled fairly active, with poor to prime light selling 
at $7 05@7 40; inferior to good mixed at $7@7 40; 

oor to choice heavy, $7 35@7 75; skips and culls, 

550@7. Upto Thursday the market continued 
active and steady, but the receipts proved more 
than the demand called for, and prices fell off 15 
@20 cents per hundred, with quite a number of 
‘hogs oe There was a better feeling in the 
trade on Friday and sellers obtained an advance of 
5 cents per hundred. On Saturday the market 
was fairly steady and closed with poor to prime 
light selling at $6 90@7 25; inferior to good mixed, 
$6 80@7 25, and poor to prime heavy at $7 25@7 55. 





Buffalo. 

CatrLe—Receipts, 11,093, against 11,730 the pre- 
vious week. The supply of cattle on Monday was 
large, consisting of 134 car loads. The market 
ruled dulland shipping cattle ranged from 20 to 
30 cents per hundred lower than at any time the 
week previous. Common cattle and mixed butch- 
ers’ stock were in fair demand, and did not suffer 
so much in prices, but they too were lower. 
Tuesday’s market showed no change, and on 
Wednesday with favorable reports from the east 
the market improved and prices were stronger. 
Of Michigan cattle 29 steers av 981 lbs sold at $6; 
21 do av 888 lbs at $5 75; 15 do av 1,082 Ibs at $6 25; 
25 do av 939 Ibs at $587%4; 18 do av 1,350 Ibs at 
$6 4214; 23 doav 1,088 lbs at $6 25; 18 do ay 1,032 
Ibs at $6 124%; 19 doav 1,112 lbs at $6 05; 21 do ay 
888 lbs at $5 85; 21 do av 822 lbs at $5 40; 16 doav 
954 Ibs at $5 65; 32 do av 1,444 Ibs at $665; 24 do 
av 1,208 lbs at at $6 30; 23 do av 994 Ibs at $6 15; 19 
do av 1,108 Ibs at $6 15; 22 do av 905 lbsat $5 6244. 
The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,050 Ibs and upwards... . ”,. $6 70 @6 90 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 

1,400 Ibs..... pests baterees p> 6 @6 60 
Good Beeves—Well-fattened s 

weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs....... 590 @6 25 
Medium Grades-Sieers in fine flesh, sil 

weighing ee ae 1,250 Deas ace 540 @57 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fa 

ateers weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs... 4 85 @5 25 
Heifer—Fair to choice... ..... soos 4 50 @5 20 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 400 @5 % 
Texans and Cherokees. ..... 450 @5 00 


Mixed mage Stock— Common 
steers, stags, old cows, lig eif- 
ers, - tite eae va wikis ee ee 400 @5 00 


Feeders—Good to choice western, 


weighing from 950 to 1,000........ 500 @5 60 
Canadian mage: ae aggre oe 500 @5 75 
Stock Steers—Western, weighing 

600 to 900 Ibs......... EE aeeae es 350 @4 9 
RU NTNIR CoG casaaes uses oan ane 875 @4 B 
Butchers’ ag fair to yer ‘se 42% @ 40 
Veals—Fair to prime o 0 

LOB AVETAZEY. ...02 0200000000 cee ceve 400 @5 00 


Suxrrr.—Receipts, 19,600, against 18,600 the pre 
vious week. The market opened up on Monday 
with 43 loads of sheep onsale. Prices were lower 
at the opening than on the Monday pire but 
as the receipts fell off on Tuesday and Wednesday 
rices advanced, and the close ranged a shade 
igher than those of the previous week. But few 
Michigan sheep were offered. Fair to good clipped 
sheep of 80 to 90 Ibs sold at $4 550; 90 to 100 
lbs, $5 40@5 70; 100 to 120 lbs, $5 75@6. We note 
sales of 318 Michigan sheep av 115 lbs at $6 25; 125 
av 85 lbs at $5 25; 606 av 121 lbs at $6 25; 30 av 102 
lbs at $5 75; 125 av 87 lbs at $4 75;-111 av 68 lbs at 
$4 50; 187 av 74 lbs at $5; 201 lambs at 61 lbs $7 95. 
The sheep were all clipped. 
Hoes.—Receipts, 24,855, against 27,140 the pre- 
vious week. The hog market for the three days of 
the week was fairly active, and at the close with 
the supply picked up the market closed firm, with 
‘ood to choice Yorkers, $7 60@7 75; fair to good do 
re 35@7 55; medium grades fair to choice, $7 75@ 
7 90; good to extra heavy; $7 85@8. Pigs, common 
to choice, $7@7 25; skips and culls, $5 50@6 75. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








LINN & EVANS, | 
GENERAL COMMISSION, 


—_—INnN— 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 
G. W. LINN, 100 South Water Street, 
H. L. EVANS. ap3eowly Chicago, Ill. 








PARSONS’ 


Book-keeping, Penmanship and Business Forms 
for Self Instruction sent by mail for $2. Also the 
Hand Book of Social Forme at $3 50. Agents 
Wanted. Address 


VW. F. PARSONS’ Business College, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 








- Only $450 for a platform scale, like above cut, 
that will weigh from % oz, to 240 Ibs., brass beam, 
steel bearings and reliable; freight on two same as 
on one, and on three but little more. Freight on 
three to Milwaukee, Chicago, Cincinnati or Buffa- 
lo, 25 cents each; and to St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas 
City or St. Louis 40 cents each.§ s@ag 0. 


CEO. W. HILL, 








‘would command about $14@1i4 25, coarse mid- 


The market opened up at these yards with 219 


80 Woodbridge St., W., Detroit, Mich 





THE CHAMPION CORD-BINDER. 


Exclasive Advantages: 


The Relief Rake, 
lleavy Canvas Belts, 
The New Main Wheel, 

Angle-Steel Cutterbar. 
Can Shave the Ground, 
Spring Belt-Tighteners, 
Direct Pitman Connection, 
Standard Champion Guards. 
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Exclusive Advantages : 
Low Elevators, 
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. The Weight Trip. 
The Butts Packer. 
Adjustable Stripper. 
Perfect Cordele 

+ A Single Compressor. 

Simplest Reel Gearing, 

The Combination Gear, 
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WARDER, BUSHNELL & GLESSNER, Manufacturers, Springfield, 0., and Chicago, ll. 





HARVESTING MACHINERY. 


The subject of Harvesting Machines, 
always an important one to farmers, is 
doubly so at this season of the year, when 
everything is growing and the prospects 
are 80 fair for bountiful crops. Harvest is 
close at hand, and the question, what 
Reaper, Mower or Binder the farmer 
will buy to cut his grass and grain, must 
now be settled without further delay. 


That the CHampPion is now the fore- 
most Harvesting Machine in the world, 
few will deny. Its great popularity is 
shown by the immense sales of previous 
years, by the large number of CHAMPION 
machines already sold this year, and in 
the many large deliveries to farmers, that 
are now taking place in every part of the 
country. Farmerseverywhere, who have 
used the CHAMPION machines, are enthu- 
siastic and unstinted in their praise. 
Their popularity and success arise from 
the facts of their perfect construction 
and consequent great durability and free- 
dom from breakage; of their ease with 
which they are managed by the driver; 
of their light draft and easy work on the 
team; of their adaptability to the har- 
vesting of all kinds of crops; and lastly, 
of their splendid work in the grain and 
grass fields, which is always satisfactory 
in all conditions of crops and ground. - 


The question of price is an important 
one, but the machine that is sold for the 
least money is not always the best pur- 
chase, nor the cheapest and most econo- 
mical in the long run. If regard is had 
to the quality of the material employed, 
the amount and quality of work in the 
field, the freedom from breakages, and 
durability of the machine, and the fact 
that it is always ready for work, it be- 
comes apparent that the CHAMPION is 
much the cheapest Reaper, Mower or 
Binder now offered tothe farmer. There 
are few accidents in the course of the 
year so serious, as regards expense, and 
certainly none so trying on the patience, 
as a ‘‘ break down” in harvest, when, in 
addition to the cost of repairs, the far- 
mer must lose the wages of his harvest 
hands while waiting for the machine to 
be put in order, and take the chances of 
very serious loss in damage to his crops 
from not being cut at the proper time. 
The harvesting season is very short, and 
when grain is ripe it must be harvested 
at once, or serious losses are sure to fol- 
low. And forthis reason, if forno other, 
it behooves the prudent farmer to supply 
himself with a first-class, reliable ma- 
chine, in ample time to cut his harvest, 
rather than take the chances of doing his 
work with an old one, liable to break 
down in the midst of it. 

The CHAMPION machines are sold under 
a strong warranty to do the work well, 
with ease to the driver and to the team, 
to be well made of first-class material, to 
be more durable and less liable to get 
out of repair than any other Reaper, 
Mower or Binder made. Since their 
first introduction, they have always been 
the most successful of all harvesting ma- 
chines. Over 450,000 of these machines 
were in use during last season, and be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 will be made and 
sold this year, so that there will be more 
than half a million CHAMPIONS going 
into the coming harvest. Fully two- 
thirds of this year’s manufacture .have 
already been sold to farmers, and the 
five immense CHAMPION Factories at 
Springfield, are running. full-handed all 
day long and far into the evening, in 
order to make as many machines as the 
demand will call for. 

It costs more to make a Reaper, Mower 
or Binder right, so that it will be sub- 
stantial, durable and efficient for a long 
time, than it does to make an inferior 
machine; but it pays the farmer to give 
the few dollars more and get the best. 
The CHAMPION may not be the lowest- 
priced machine or sold on the longest 





time; but it is the best article of its class 
and offered for sale at a fair price. The 
manufacturers claim, and justly, too, that 
the CHAMPION 7s the only first-class, re- 
liable Harvester in the market; that it is 
the only machine on this continent or any 
other that a farmer can rely upon under 
any and all circumstances ; that it is the 
only machine that will successfully gather 
all the various crops raised by the farmer; 
that it ts the only machine, again, that 
will successfully cut lodged grass, or cut 
and bind lodged and tangled grain; that 
it is the strongest, best made, lightest- 
draft, most durable, least liable to get out 
of repair, and the most economival and 
profitable Harvester a farmer can buy, 
even at a difference of $25 to $50 in price. 
These facts are so well known and abun- 
dantly proven by the many years of ser- 
vice and the immense and increasing de- 
mand for the CHAMPION as not to admit 
of the slightest contradiction. 


The Champion No. 4 Combined Ma- 
chine is first built as a Mower, and so ar- 
ranged that a self-rake attachment or a 
dropper attachment can be added at any 
time. These attachments are fastened to 
the machine by a few bolts, and can be 
attached or taken off by the farmer in a 
few minutes. The machine is made in 
two sizes, with 44 feet and 5 feet bar. It 
isa complete reaper, a complete drop- 
per, and an excellent mower. 


The Champion Light Mower isa coun- 
terpart of the CHAampion ‘“‘ Combined ” 
Mower, but smaller, cutting four feet 
wide; and being stripped of everything 
that is necessary ina reaper, but not nec- 
essary in amower,itismuch lighter. This 
little mowing machine has a powerful 
cut, never choking in the toughest and 
thickest grass, starting to cut’promptly 
without previous backing, and cutting 
close and clean, whether the crop is 
standing or lodged. The Light Cuam- 
PION has been for years the favorite 
mower of American farmers. 


The Champion No. 1 Reapers, five 
feet cut and six feet cut, are light draft 
harvesters of great capacity, and are 
popular wherever large crops of small 
grain, flax, clover seed, sowed corn, etc., 
etc., are raised. They combine great 
strength with light weight, and are pe- 
culiarly well adapted for hilly or soft 
ground. They have wrought-iron main 
frames, forged guards, malleable shoes 
and boxes, and all the other features 
that have made the CHAMPION machines 
the standard harvesters. 

The New Champion Mower is a front- 
cut machine with a 4} foot bar. It runs 
almost without noise, because the gear- 
ing consists of only two small bevel 
wheels, acting as a differential gear. 
This very curious and ingenious mech- 
anism forcibly attracts attention by the 
steady, even, and powerful movement it 
gives to the knife. The device for rais- 
ing the cutter-bar to an upright position 
without stopping the knife, and other 
convenient features of the machine, will 
be fully appreciated by practical farmers. 
The New CHAMPION hasbeen extensively 
used for the past six years, and we have 
never heard anything but unqualified 
praise of the machine. 

The Champion Light Reaper is de- 
signed to meet the demand for a harvest- 
ing machine of light weight and moderate 
price. It weighs only about 750 pounds, 
and yet this light weight is not secured 
at the expense of its durability, but by 
the liberal use of steel, malleable iron, 
and material of fine quality. The work- 
manship throughout is of the same high 
order that characterizes all styles of 
CHAMPION machines. The draft is very 
light, owing not so much to the light 
weight of the machine, but because every 
pert is accurately fitted and nicely finish- 
ed, so that the gearing never gets out of 
line, but always runs true, insuring light 
draft, and clean, smooth work. 








THE CHAMPION CORD-BINDER. 


\UHE New CHamPIon Cord-Binder has all the facilities for cutting and handling 

* grain that can be found in the besé reaper, and the automatic action of the 
binding mechanism is entirely reliable and regular. Every part of the Binder 
has been perfected with the utmost care, and improved by new and valuable ap- 
pliauces; and, by using the finest steel and malleable castings, the manufacturers 
have reduced the weight of the machine to the lowest safe point. 

In the following lines are set forth some of the peculiar and striking fea- 
tures of this machine, advantages possessed by the CHAMPION alone, but indis- 
pensably necessary for # successful Harvester and Binder. 

The Cutter Bar is made of 
angle-steel; it is light, but 
has immense strength, and 
upon this splendid bar the 
celebrated CHAMPION 
wrought-iron Guards are se- 
curely riveted, making as 
good a cutting apparatus as 
possessed by any mowing 
machine. The Platform 
Belt runs within 4 inch of 
the knife, leaving no space 
for short grain and grass to 
pile up along the Cutter-bar. 








































Canvas Belts will shrink 
or stretch when exposed to 
the weather, but on the 
CHAMPION the belts are kept 
properly taut at all times by 
a springs in the belt 











Two Driving 
Rollers, driven by 
one chain, are used 
on the CHAMPION 
Elevator, a very 
simple and power- 
ful system. The 
CHAMPION Eleva- 
tor will handle any 
grain that grows; 
it never clogs or 
gives any trouble. 





The Relief-Rake constantly feeds the 
short grain and grass into the mouth of 
the Elevator, and prevents clogging at the 
inner end of the knife. The annoyance 
of choking the Elevator by weedy grain is 
entirely overcome. The relief is applied 
instantly and continually at one of the 
sick places of every Harvester, and clean, 
perfect elevation at all times is impossible 
without this rake. 


The Main Gearing is laid 
in a Combination Box that is 
well protected against dirt 
and easy to reach for oiling 
or. overhauling. The work 
is divided between two pin- 
ions, and all bearings are 
bolted upon the box, and not 
upon wood. 





The New Weight’ Trip, 
that throws the Binder into 
gear at the proper time, actu- 
ally weighs the bundle be- 
fore binding it, making large 
bundles in dry, light grain, 
and smaller sheafs where the 
grain is damp and grassy. 
The cut shows the Trip de- 
- tached,—the simplest thing 
ever invented. 





The Butts-Packer is a Rake 
that brings down the but ends 
of the bundle in square form. 
The Packer acts constantly, 
without adjusting or shifting, 
and does its work to perfection 
in any kind of grain. 





Champion Combined Self-Raker and Mower. 
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Warner, Busunett & Gressner, Manufacturers, Springfield, 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE MARSH. 





IN NOVEMBER. 


Dead sienna and rusty gold 

Tell the year on the marsh is old. 
Blackened and bent, the sedges shrink 
Back from the sea-pool’s frosty brink. 
Low in the west a wind-cloud lies, 
Tossed and wild in the autumn skies. 
Over the marshes, mournfully, 

Drifts the sound of the restless sea. 


IN JUNE. 


Fair and green is the marsh in June; 

Wide and warm in the sunny noon. 

The flowering rushes fringe the pool 

With slender shadows, dim and cool. 

From the low bushes “t Bob White "’ calls; 

Into his nest a rose-leaf falls, 

The blue-flag fades; and through the heat, 

Far off, the sea’s faint pulses beat. 
—Harper'’s Magazine. 








THE WRONG COAT. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








“Fire! Fire.” 

Jack Parry rubbed his eyes, as he sprang 
out of his cot-bed in the loft, and instinc- 
tively hurried on his trousers. His father’s 
head rose above the ladder, just as he 
shuffled on his shoes, shouting: 

“Hurry up, I tell ye! woods afire! 
Comin’ this way quicker’n scat!” 

Jack scrambled down the ladder withdut 
stopping for his jacket. He knew what 
the news meant—he had heard about 
forest fires before. His father had always 
thought that the creek which ran in front 
of their house would guard them, but 
now the air was dark with smoke, and he 
could hear the roar and crash of the forest 
falling before its mighty foe, while sharp 
gusts of wind swept ashes far and .wide 
over the grain fields of the farm, but the 
fire was still on the other side of the slow, 
narrow stream; could it, would it keep the 
enemy from their house and barns? 

It would not do torun the risk. Jack, 
at a word, went off to harness the horses 
and put them to the big wagon, while his 
father helped his mother to gather a few 
wraps and valuables together, and dress 
the frightened, screaming baby. 

When the Parrys moved to Michigan, 
Grandpa Dibble, who always objected to 
everything, said to his son-in-law: 

“But how’ll ye edicate the children, 
John?” 

“‘T don’t know, father,” said John Parry. 

‘Sary’ll teach ’em to read and write, 
prob’ly, and I'll insure they'll learn to 
mind and be honest, I take it these two 
things will have to underlay any eddica- 
tion that’s good for shucks; we must risk 
the rest.” 

Obedience and honesty Jack had indeed 
been thoroughly taught. He had never 
harnessed the horses alone before, but at 
his father’s order he went to work man- 
fully, and was allready when the others 
came to the house door. 

“Oh, Jack! no coat on?” said the deli- 
cate, trembling little mother. 

“Can’t stop for it now,” said John Parry. 
“Tt’s life or death, Sary! There goes a 
big whitewood smash across the crick! 
Run the critters, Jack—the fire’s after us!” 

In another moment they were beyond 
the house, but not aninstant too soon, for 
a burning branch, whirled on by the fierce 
wind, swept through the airand lit on the 
roof, which blazed like paper beneath it. 

Jack lashed the terrified horses into a 
run, while his father, on the back seat, 
held the sick baby in one arm, and put 
the other about his wife to steady her. 

The air grew heavier and hotter; the 
roads were rough, wagon-springs hard. 
Blinded with smoke, and frightened at the 
nearing roar of the storm and flame, the 
horses flew on beyond the power of any 
guiding hand. There wasa sudden lurch, 
the wheels tilted on a log by the wayside, 
and the back seat pitched out behind, with 
all its occupants! Jack clung to the reins 
instinctively, but he could no more stop 
the horses than he could arrest the whirl- 
wind and fire behind him. Father,mother, 
sister, all were tossed into the track of fire 
like dry leaves, and never again did he see 
one of them. Their fate was certain; he 
could only hope it had been sudden and 
sure death. 

Carried on by a force he could not con- 
trol or resist, Jack whirled along, 
the flames nearing him every mo- 
ment, till, just as he felt their hot breath 
on his neck, the maddened horses reached 
the lake shore, and plunged headlong intu 
its waters. But he, at least, was safe, for 
the shock threw him out on the sand. 

Poor Jack! In the morning he was a 
hearty, happy boy, asleep in a good home; 
at night, a homeless, penniless orphan, 
with scarce clothes to cover him. Days 
passed over his head in a sort of blank 
misery. A few others, escaped also from 
the devouring flames, shared with him 
their scanty food; a kindly woman gave 
him an old woolen sack she ill knew how 
to spare to cover his ragged shirt, and he 
found a pair of India rubbers lying on 
the shore, which concealed his worn shoes, 
but a more desolate, helpless creature 
than the poor boy can hardly be imagined. 

After a week or two, he begged his way 
to Pompo--a settlement farther up the lake, 
Which had not been touched by the great 
fire—and heard there that good people at 

; the east had sent on clothes to be distri 
buted among those who had lost theirs. 
“8 — sei a chance to ride over on a 

wagon to the nearest place where 
these things were given out—a town ten 

Miles beyond Pompo—and there the agent 
save him a couple of shirts, a warm vest, 
4 pair of half-worn black trousers, and a 
— 6 coat of mixed cloth that until 

hen had pr . 
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Was ni 

agg Sane a — to the 

etal cn cian : '; 80 he ate some 
be eaguaee rs. mith had saved for 
es en up to his garret chamber. 

: 00k off his new coat to hang up, 

With a boy’s curiosity he explored all its 

Pockets. In one he found a half-soiled 

handkerchief, just as if the owner had 

‘aken the coat down from the closet peg 

‘nd sent it off without a thought, for the 

ferment was almost new. But under- 
ae the handkerchief, lying loose in the 
ottom of the pocket, were two twenty 
dollar bills! 


Jack’s heart gave a great bound; here 


was a windfall indeed, and he began to 
think what he should do with this small 
fortune. But perhaps there was some: 
thing else in the other pockets—yes, here 
was a letter directed, sealed, and stamped, 
all ready to mail; and in a small inner 
breast-pocket he found three horse-car 
tickets, a cigarette, and a three-cent piece. 
In the other breast-pocket was a gray kid 
glove, and acardwith thename, ‘James 
Agard, Jr. He looked at the letter again; 
on one corner was printed: “Return to 
James Agard & Co., Deerford, Conn., if 
not delivered in ten days.” Jack was not 
a dull boy, and is flashed across him at 
once that this coat had been put into the 
box by mistake; it must have belonged to 
James Agard, Jr. He looked again at the 
handkerchief, and found that name on the 
corner. 

What should he do? The coat had been 
given to him—why not keep it? He sat 
down on his bed to think; his short end of 
tallow candle had gone out, but the risen 
moon poured a flood of mellow light 
through his window, and seemed to’ look 
him in the face. While he thinks the 
thing out at the West, let us take up the 
Eastern end of the story. 

Just three days after the great fires, cer- 
tain prompt young people in a New Eng- 
land church congregation came together 
in the parlors of that church ‘to receive 
and pack clothing for the burnt out suffer 
ers; and for a week contributions poured 
upon them, and gave them work for both 
head and hands. Into this busy crowd 
one day, hurried a slight, active young 
man, dressed in a gray business suit. 

‘* Hallo!” he called out cheerily. ‘‘I’ve 
come to help the old-clo’ boxes along. 
Give me work at once, Mrs. Brooks—any- 
thing but sewing.” 

Mrs. Brooks laughed. 

“Can you pack a barrel, Mr. Agard?” 

“Yes, indeed; just pile on the things,” 
and he went to work with an alacrity that 
showed he knew how to do his work. 
This energetic little man packed more 
than one barrel before night, and, in order 
to work better, threw his coat aside, as the 
rooms were warm. When evening came, 
he drew himself up with a laugh, exclaim- 
ing: 

“There!I cah ‘go West, young man,’ 
and earn my living as a pork-packer, if 
you'll only recommend me, Mrs. Brooks.” 

“That I will,” said she, “‘and others, 
too. We have sent off ten barrels since 
you came in, Mr. Agard; we had to hurry, 
for the freight train left at four o’clock.” 

Just then he turned to look for his coat. 
It was not where he left it. He searched 
the room in vain, and at last called out. 

‘‘Has anybody seen my coat?” 

““Where did you leave it?” asked George 
Bruce, a young man who had also been 
packing very busily. 

‘© On the back of that chair.” 

““Was it a mixed gray sack?” 

ess 

‘Well, sir, it’s gone off to the sufferers, 
then. Isawit on the chair, thought it 
was a contribution, packed it, headed up 
the barrel, and sent it on the train.” 

‘What! You're a nice fellow, Bruce— 
sent my coat off! how am I to get home?” 

‘**Tt’s too bad,” said Mrs. Brooks. ‘Tl 
take you home in the carriage, Mr. 
Agard.” 

“Thank you kindly; but that isn’t all. 
I had forty dollars in one pocket, and a 
letter to be mailed with a thousand-dollar 
check in it. I must hurry home and have 
that check stopped; the bills will go for 
an involuntary contribution, I suppose. 
Bruce, I feel like choking you.” 

‘‘And I’m willing to let you, Jim, it'll 
relieve your mind. It was outrageously 
careless of me. I don’t suppose there’s 
the slightest chance of tracing it.” 

‘“No more than a dropped penny in 
Broadway. Miss Van Ness won’t have 
her Jacquminot roses for the german, 
though, and I'll tell her it was your fault— 
I can’t throw away any more dollars on 
nonsense. But I’m not sure the money is 
lost as much as it might have been, old 
fellow. Mrs. Brooks, I’m ready.” 

And so James Agard went home, stopped 
the check by telegraph, and sent an ex- 
cuse to Miss Vun Ness for not attending 
her german. The roses were to have been 
a surprise to her, so she did not miss them. 

We left Jack sitting in the moonlight, 
doubting and distressed. But he did not 
sit there long, for suddenly there came to 
him a recollection of what his father had 
said concerning his education to Grandpa 
Dibble; his mother had repeated it to him 
so often that it was fixed in his memory. 
He hid his face in his hands, for it grew 
hot with shame to think he had not seen 
at once that he must send the coat back to 
its owner. Jack did not hesitate—the 
right thing must be done quickly. He 


‘folded the coat as well as he knew how, 


replacing everything in the pockets, ex- 
cept the three-cent piece, for which he 
had a use. Then, quite sure that Mr. 
Smith, who had hired him, was not the 
man to understand or approve his action, 
he made up his mind not to wait the 
morning, but to go directly back to Day- 
ton, where he had received his clothes, 
and where the nearest express office was 
stationed. He could not return the coat 
to the agent, for he had distributed all the 
clothes destined for that point, Jack be- 
ing one of the last applicants, and had 
gone on further with the rest; so he rolled 
it up in a newspaper and slipped down 
stairs, with his shoes in his hand, putting 
on over his vest the old red sack he had 
worn before, and set out for Dayton. 

He had to beg his breakfast when he 
reached the town; then he bought a sheet 
of brown paper, a string and a 
postal card with the three-cent piece, 
and, sitting down on _ the sunny 
side of the lumber pile, made the 
coat into a neat little bundle, firnily tied. 

He asked the use of a pen and ink at 
the express office; directed his package 
and wrote his postal as follows, for he 
could write well, though alittle uncertain 
as to his spelling: 

** Dayton, — 

“Dear Sir:—I send you by express to 
Day a coat which i got in the close sent 
to burnt out fokes here, i doan’t believe it 
ought to hev come, so i send it to the 
name onto the leter, all things Within ex- 
cept 3 sents used for paper, string, and 
kard. JACK Parry.” 

Jack felt a great weight off his mind 
when the bundle was fairly out of his 
hands. It was hard to send away help he 
needed so much—harder for a homeless, 





penniless boy than you know, dear Tom 


and Harry—you have never been hungry, 
ragged, and orphaned. 

And he not only lost his coat, but his 
place, for he knew very well, when heleft 
the farm-house, that Mr. Smith, who was 
a hard and mean man, would never take 
back a boy who ran away the first night 
of his service, especially if he knew it 
was to return a good coat with money in 
the pocket. 

Still he felt that his father and mother 
would have thought it dishonest to keep 
it, and with the courage of a resolute boy, 
he felt sure he could find work in Dayton. 
But he did not. There were plenty of 
boys, and men, too, already asking for 
work, and nobody knew him, nor had 
he any recommendations. 

For several nights he slept in an empty 
freight car near the railway station, do- 
ing a little porter’s work to pay for his 
shelter; and some work about the tavern 
stable for his board, sleeping in the shed 
or in the hay-mow; and once in a while 
he caught himself wishing he had that 
forty dollars to get back to Connecticut, 
where he had distant relatives. But the 
quick thought ‘“‘ What would mother say?” 
repressed the wish at once. 

At last he found steady work on a farm 
out of town with small wages. But he 
had a loft and a bed to himself, and: his 
chief work was to drive a team to Dayton 
aud back with produce, or to fetch lum- 
ber, coal, and produce to his employer 
and the neighbors. 

One day about a month after he went 
to this place, as he was driving a load 
of coal past the express office, walk- 
ing his horses, for the load was heavy and 
the mud deep, the clerk saw him, and 
running to the door, called out: 

“Say, young fellow! D’you know any- 
body name of Jack Parry?” 

“<T guess so,” said Jack, with a smile; 
‘that’s my name. What’s to pay?” 

‘‘Nothin’—it’s prepaid. I had a faint 
reklektion that a fellow about your size 
left a package here a while ago directed 
to James Agard. I wasn’t real sure’t was 
you, for you aren’t rigged out so fancy as 
you was. What have you done with that 
red jacket, sonny? Haw! haw! haw!” 

Jack colored; he had on an old overcoat 
of the farmer’s, but the red sack was under 
it, for he had no other coat. 

“Well, anyhow, here’s a bundlé for 
Jack Parry, and I reckon that’s for you, 
since nobody else called forit; and it’s got 
a kind of a label on to the tag, same as 
letters: ‘Return to James Agard & Co., 
Deerford. Conn., if not called for in one 
month.’ And the month’s a’most up, too, 
—it’s a nigh thing for you.” 

Jack did not know what to think or say. 
He signed a receipt for the bundle, put it 
up on the coal, and hastily went on his 
way. 

He did not get home till after dark, and 
when supper was over and all his work 
done he could only go to bed and wait for 
morning, as he never was allowed a light 
in his loft, and he did not want to open 
the package until he was alone. But with 
the first dawning light he sprang up 
eagerly and untied the string. There lay 
the gray coat, and with it the rest of the 
suit, a set of warm underclothing, and, 
on top of all, a letter running thus: 

‘‘ DEERFORD, CONN. 

“Jack Parry: I am glad there is such 
an honest boy in Dayton. I wish there 
were more here, but we want you for 
another, anyway. If you are out of work, 
and I think perhaps you are, for I know 
how it is round the burnt districts, you 
will find money in the breast-pocket of 
your coat to buy a ticket for this place. 
James Agard & Co. want a boy in their 
store, and want an honest one. Come 
promptly, and bring this letter to identify 
yourself. JAMES AGARD, JR.” 
‘Oh, if mother only knew it!” was the 
quick thought that glistened in Jack’s 
happy eyes, and choked him for a 
moment, as he laid down the letter. 
Perhaps she did. 

He is in Agard & Co.’s great wholesale 
store on the Deerford wharves now, and 
does credit to James Agard, Jr.’s recom- 
mendation. 
And it all came of sending the wrong. 
coat.—St. Nicholas. 

a 
Grist-Mills of Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis is now a town of some 50,- 
000 people; she is growing rapidly, and, I 
think, in a healthy way. Her natural 
advantages of location are very great, noth 
for business purposes and asa place of 
residence, and she has a rich farming 
region, developing with surprising strides 
to give a market to her wares in exchange 
for its crops and animal products. 
Minneapolis is known not only in the 
United States, but widely out of it, for its 
grist-milling industries, which it owes to 
the magnificent water-power afforded by 
the falls. It seems incredible that away 
off in this far Northwest, where even yet 
the native Indian comes strolling about 
the street in half-savage toggery, and the 
echo of the pioneer’s axe is scarcely lost, 
structures so towering should be devoted 
to manufacture, and so much elaborate 
machinery be at work day and night. 
There are twenty-one mills, nearly all 
enormous stone buildings, closely crowd 
ed together, forming a locality which 
recalls the denser portions of Fall River 
or Lawrence, with their huge cotton 
factories. The heaviest owners are Mr. 
G. A. Pillsbury, with four mills, and 
Governor C. C. Washburn, the owner of 
three. To the kindness of the latter 
gentleman I owe the opportunity to see 
the working of the improved processes of 
modern flour-making in his new “A” 
mill, which is said to be the largest in the 
world, except one at Buda-Pesth. 

The wheat to feed this mill, as well as 
all its neighbors, comes chiefly from the 
Red River region, where are those town- 
ship wide farms that have been so often 
described of late. The receipts at Minne- 
apolis from June, 1879 to June, 1880, were 
8,108,710 bushels. As only 80,000 bushels 
were shipped away during that time, it 
appears that over 8,000,000 bushels were 
turned into flour here. 

When the wheat comes in it is unloaded 
from the cars by the aid of steam-shovels 
into a hopper bin, whenceit is elevated to 
the fifth floor and fed into a receiving 
bin, the bottom of which extends down to 
the fourth floor. Out of this it empties 
itself into conveyers, consisting of small 
buckets travelling upon an endless belt 
and is taken to storage bins on the first 
and second floors. Here it rests until 


the wheat travels by conveyers to the top 
(eighth) floor, whence it is fed down into 
the grain separators in the story beneath, 
which sift out the chaff, and other for- 
eign matter. This done, it descends 
another story upon patented grading 
sceens, which sort out the larger-sized 
grains from the smaller, the latter falling 
through the meshes of the screen, after 
which the selected portion drops into the 
cockles on the floor beneath, and, these 
escaped, falls still further into the Brush 
machines. All this time the wheat re- 
mains wheat—the kernel is entire. Its 
next move; however, begins its destruc- 
tion, for now the ending-stones, are en- 
countered, which break the germinal 
point off each grain. «This matter accom 
plished, the wheat is shot away up to the 
attic agaip, and traversing the whole 
length of the mill, falls into an aspirator 
on the seventh floor, having passed 
which, it slides down to the second floor, 
and is sent through the corrugated rollers. 
These rollers have shallow grooves cut 
spirally upon them, with rounded ridges 
between. The opposing rollers are 
grooved in an opposite direction, and it is 
impossible for a grain of wheat to get 
through without being cracked in two, 
though the rollers are not sufficiently near 
together to do much more than that. It 
comes out of this ordeal looking as though 
mice had chewed it, and pouring into 
special conveyers, speedily finds itself up 
on the seventh floor again, where the 
flour-dust which has been- produced by 
this rough handling is bolted out in reels, 
and all that is left—no longer wheat—is 
divided into ‘‘ middlings” and “tailings.” 
The tailings consist of the hard seed case 
and the refuse part, and go into the mar- 
ket as ‘‘feed” and “bran,” while the 
middlings are reserved for further per- 
fection into flour; they are the starchy, 
good centres of the grains. 

* The first operation toward this end is 
the grading of the middlings, for which 
purpose they pass upon silken sieves 
arranged in narrow horizontal troughs, 
and given a gentle shaking motion by 
machinery. There is a succession of 
these bolting-cloths, so that the middlings 
pass through ten gradings. Next they go 
to a series of purifiers, which resemble 
fanning-machines, and thence to corrugat- 


ed rollers, each successive set of which | 


are more than closely apposed, where the 
meal is ground finer and finer. There are 
five of these corrugations in all, and be- 
tween each occurs a process of bolting to 
get rid of the waste, and a journey from 
bottom to top of the mill and back again. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all this bolting, 
there remains a large quantity of dust, 
which must be removed in order to make 
the flour of the best quality. And hereby 
hangs a tale of considerable interest to 
Minneapolis men. . 
In the old mill which not long ago o 
cupied the site of this new one there stood 
upon one side the usual rows of buhrs, in 
this case twenty. in number. Through 
the conveyer boxes connected with them 
was drawn a strong current of air that 
took out the fine particles of_flour-dust, 
and wafted it with the strength of a tem- 
pest into two dust rooms, where it was al- 
lowed to settle. The daily deposit was 
about three thousand pounds, which was 
removed every morning. In addition to 
these small chambers there were several 
purifiers on the upper floors that discharg- 
ed their dust right into the room. The 
atmosphere of-the whole mill thus be 
came surcharged with exceedingly minute 
and fuzzy particles, which are very in- 
flammable, and when mixed in certain 
proportions with the air, highly explosive. 
This mixture had apparently been brought 
by the millers to just about the right point, 
when fate supplied a torch. A piece of 
wire fell between the buhr-stones, or into 
some rollers, and began a lightning ex- 
press journey through the machinery, in 
the course of which it became red-hot, 
when it found an exit, and plungéd out 
into the air, It was a most startling in- 
stance of the conversion of heat into mo- 
tion. A lighted match ina keg of pow- 
der is the only analogy to illustrate the 
result. One room down-stairs burst into 
flames, and the watchman had only time 
to pull the electric fire alarm near his 
hand when he and the mill together dis 


‘appeared from the face of the earth. A 


terrific explosion, generated throughout 
that great factory in an instant, rent all 
parts of that immense structure as suddenly 
as a child knocks over a tower of cards, 
leaving nothing but blazing ruins to show 
where, a twinkling before, had stood the 
largest flour mill inthecountry. Nor was 
this all. The land was dug from under 
the foundations and the massive machin- 
ery was buried out of sight. Two other 
mills and an elevator near by were de- 
molished so that not one stone remained 
above another, while of three other mills 
cracked and tottering walls and charred 
interiors were the only mementos of the 
day’s flourishing business. 

The good that came out of this seeming- 
ly wholly harmful episode, which scratch- 
ed an end mark to one era of the city’s 
prosperity, was the introduction into the 
new mills of asystem of dust-saving that 
renders suchacalamity, improbable if not 
impossible in future. Now, instead of being 
thrown abroad into’a large room, the 
dust is discharged by suction fans into 
close fire-proof receivers, where it ac- 
mulates in great quantities, and issold as 
a low grade of flour. This dust having 
been removed, what remains is the best 
quality of flour. It is barreled by the aid 
of a machine permitting the precise 
weight of 196 pounds to be determined, 
packed, and branded with great speed. 
Bakers, however, use what is known as 
“wheat” or “straight” flour, which is 
the product of the five reductions, all the 
subsequent pfocesses through which the 
middlings pass in making fine flour being 
omitted. ‘‘Fancy” flour differs from the 
ordinary superfine in that the middlings 
are ground through smooth rollers. 
Minneapolis is reported to ship annually, 
beyond her local consumption, 1,650,850 
barrels of flour. ‘These.” says the 7'ri- 
bune’s statistician, ‘‘if piled one above the 
other, end to end, would reach 780 miles. 
The flour would make about 495,255,000 
loaves of bread the ordinary size of bakers’ 
loaves. Theee piled in pyramid would 


make, roughly calculated, a square - 
mid with a base 800 feet square and with 








wanted for milling. ‘When this time comes 


a height of nearly 1000 eet.” —Harper’s 
Magazine. 
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THE U. S. MAIL 





for our PRICED CATALOGUE. 


ANDRETH 


PEDIGRE 
SEEDS! 


BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784, 


Drop us a Postal Ca: 


Address simply LANDRETH, P LADET ERE 









he Planet, Jr., Seed-Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse-H 
Combined Drill; also the Horse-Hoe as a Cultivator and 


& CO., Patentees and 8 










o¢8, Upeners, Coverers, &c., positively have no equal. We show above, our 
Hiller, and as a universal Coverer, 

rdeners cannot afford to be without our labor-saving tools. Study our Catalogue carefully, and agree with us, 
alogue, with 40 engravings and chapter on proper Cultivation of Crops, guaranteed to interest every one working the soil, will be sent 
to your own address, free, upon receipt of ten names of neighbors, most interested in farming and gardening. S, LL. 
ole Manufacturers of the Planct, Jr., Goods, 127 & 129 Catharine St., Philade)pb'ia, Pa. 


om 
e are very certain that farmers and 
Our 32 page Cat- 


8S. L. ALLEN 





MAKE HENS LAY 


immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay Hke Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose, I teasp'n- 
ful tol pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. I. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


An English Veterinary ourgeun anu Uneuuse, 
now traveling in this country, says that most 
of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 
Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 


° 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AYER’S _ 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in their at- 
tack as those affecting the throat and lungs ;: none 
80 trifled with by the majority of sufferers. The 
ordinary cough or cold, resulting perhaps from a 
trifling or unconscious exposure, is often but the 
beginning of a fatal sickness. AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 

‘In 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
lungs. I had a terrible cough, and passed night 
after night without sleep. The doctors gave me 
up. I tried AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
relieved my lungs, induced sleep, and afforded me 
the rest ane for the recovery of my strength, 
By the continued use of the PECTORAL a perma- 
nent cure was effected. Iam now 62 years old, 
hale and hearty, and am satisfied your CHERRY 
PECTORALSsaved me. HORACE FAIRBROTHEER.” 
Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 


Croup. —A Mother’s Tribute. 


‘While in the country last winter my little 
boy, three years old, was taken ill with croup; it 















IND.AN 


‘neys, Skin and Blood. 


# A i =—— 
TRADE MARK. 





Dr. CLarK JOoHNSON:— 


CLARK JONSON'S 


BLOOD SYRUP 


Cures all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 


Millions testity to its efficacy in 


anges no the above named diseases, and pronounce it to 
BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 
Guaranteed to Cure Dyspepsia. 


te AGENTS WANTED. -21 
Laboratory 77 West Third St., New York City. 


Druggists Sell it. 


Exsrg, Clinton Co., Mich, 


This is to certify that your Indian Blood Syrup has benefited me more for Palpitation of the 
Heart, of two years’ standing, than all other medicines I ever used, 


GEO. 8. HOARD. 








N.Y. For sale everywhere. Send for circular, 


Rheumatic Syrup Co., 

Gents—I take this opportunit 
—_ hasdone forme. Afters 
should 
one bottle of Rheumatic Syrup. 


Rheumatic 
SYRUP. 


The Createst Blood Purifier Known! 


A positive cure for Rheumatism, in all its various forms, viz: ‘Chronic, Acute, Inflamma- 
tory, Sciatica, and Museular Rheumatism, Neuralgia and Gout. 

An infallible remedy for all diseases of the Skin and blood, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Ery- 
sipelas, Salt Rheum, Scrofula, Pimples, Blotches, &c., &c. 

It restores the diseased Liver and Kidneys to healthy action, and dissolves and expels from the 
blood all the acrid Poison or “ urate of Lime” contained therein, which is the sole cause of all 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic Pains. Manufactured by RHEUMATIC SYRUP CO., Rochester, 


that I continued its use a short time and it cured me. 





ButiEeR, March 10, 1882. 


to express my gratitude for what your Rheumatic 
ering over one year with the rheumatism in my 
ers, so I could hardly get my coat on without help, a friend induced me to try 
fter taking it I could see such a decided change 


DANIEL ROE. 








LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best female population, 


A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of History. 


t@rIt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time, 
Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Fréeely.-@e 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and relieves woakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 

this Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAMW’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of Humors from the 
Blood, and give tone and strength to the system, of 
man woman or child. Insist on having it, 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail inthe form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose 3ct.stamp. Send for pamphlet. 





No fomiy should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS, They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


aap Sold by all Druggists.-<@a 












STRICTLY VEGETABLE- 


MANDRAKE 


PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Hendache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 
and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


NOT ICE.— Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 
mott’s Pills are the most popular of any on the mar- 
ket. Having been beforethe public for a quarterof 
a century, and having always performed morethan 
Yas promlsed ad oe eed merit the —. that 

ve attained. rice, 25C © POX. 
For sale by all druggists, sich 


es 9 e 
Whitman’s ratent Americus. 
| Ng The Best Cider and Wine 
Mill made, Will make 20 
per cent, more cider than 
any other. Geared outside. 








Prices as low as any first- 

class Mill, Mfrs, of Horse- 

Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed 

Cutters, Feed Mills, etc. 
Send for circulars, 













. “Lowem) 
Restoration 
io Health 
; and Beauty 
i \ | to the 
re SVC CUTICURA 
BS w REMEDIES.” 
ty — =~ —o Testimonial of » Boo 


ISFIGURING cg er ac ag | Eruptions 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
Infantile Humors cured by CoticuRA REMEDIES. 
CuUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements,and thus removes the cause 
CurTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itehing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals ulcers and sores, and restores the hair 
CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuticuR4,is indis- 
—, in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
CuricurA REMEDIES are absolutely pure,and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Potter DruG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. : 





Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 


is an electrified and vegetable internal or external 
harmless medicine that advertises itself b giving , 
universal satisfaction to druggists, physicians an 
all faithful consumers when used as directed ; and 
quick relief in asthma, catarrh, coughs, cold in the 
head, sore throat, hoarseness, croup, quinsey, diph- 
theria, hort 4 neuralgia of the stomach and 
bowels, blind or external Fa burns, scalds, sore 
or granulated eyelids, inflamed, caked or broken 
breast, sore nipples, chafes on babies or adults, 
painful injuries, sumach poison, poisonous wounds 
painful gatherings in the ear or earache, teeth that 
ulcer or ache, scrofula or muscular swellings of 
the breast, barber’s itch, dandruff, chapped or 
rough handg, chilblain, sore corns, old sores, and 
ingrowing toe nails, i 

Shar psteen’s Lavender Ointment 
is soothing, cooling, cleansing, healing, strength- 
ening and relieves soreness, swellings and painfu. 
injuries as soon as it is thoroughly applied. Also 
a veterinary curative in kicks, calks, galls, scratch- 
es, sore teats and caked bag, it having no equals in 
curative properties. Flies will not trouble flesh 
wounds where 

Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 
isused. Sold by druggists at 25 and 50 cents, or 
forwatded by mail on receipt of price. Dr. H. 
Sharpsteen, proprietor, Marshall, Mich., who an- 
—— all inquiries promptly. Druggists please 
send to the laboratory for print. 








CANVASSERS, WANTED 
The Great Schaff-Herzog 


Encyclopadia 


ELIGIOUS 
KNCWLEDG 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, 
Assisted by over 300 of the most accom- 
scholars in America and 













No better work than this for experienced 

agents to handle. exclusive territory given. 
Address, HORACE STACY, 

177 W. Ath 8t., CINCINNATI, O. 


$6.25 for 389 cts, 


Any one sending me 89c. and the addresses of 10 
acquaintances will receive by return mail goods 
fee tea ae a pop ant 

er to introduce staple goods. 
tune, act now. J. D. creel Box 127, Buffalo, NX 
















NIGROSCOPICAL DISCOVERY. 
THATCHER'S 


Orange Butter Color 

Is so concentrated and so per: 
j=. feotin shade that it is economy 
Se eM— anda satisfaction to use it. We 
want no cash that eur goods do not merit. The 
most emphatic testimonials from the proprietors of 
large creameries ani dairies full of solid facts await 
our request by mail, Putupin 1, 4 & 10 02. bot- 
les and 1 & 10 gal. cans. e warranted 









bit Cured in 10 
pros > No Pay until Ci 
J. %. Sturuzns, M. D., Lebanon, 


H. 
OPIUM 
myl-4t 








1 as if he would die from strangulation. 
One of the family suggested the use of AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, a bottle of which was al- 
—_ kept in the house. This was tried in small 
and frequent doses, and to our delight in less than 
half an hour the little patient was breathing eas- 
ily. The doctor said that the CHERRY PECTORAL 
had saved my darling’s life. Can you wonder at 
our gratitude? Sincerely yours, 
Mxks. EMMA GEDNEY.”” 
159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
** Thave used AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several years, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and colds we have ever tried. A.J. CRANE.” 
Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 
*‘ T suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and 
after trying many remedies with no success, I was 
cured by the use of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
JOSEPH WALDEN.” 
Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 
*T cannot say enough in praise of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, believing as I do that but 
for its use I should long since have died from 
lung troubles. E. BRAGDON.” 
Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882. 
No case of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists wich cannot be greatly relieved by the use 
of AYER’8 CHERRY PECTORAL, andit will always 
cure when the disease is not already beyond the 
control of medicine. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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pall Through Passengers Travel on Fast Express 
rains. 

Tickets for sale at all principal Ticket Officesin 
the United States and Genedan 


Baggage checked through and rates of fare al, 
ways as low as competitors that offer less advan= 


eB. 
or detailed information, get tne maps and Fold« 
ers of the 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & —s Gen’ Tht & Pass. Agty 
Hl 





Mens FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage bearing date the first day of 
March, A. D. 1880, executed by Charles A, Towar 
and Almira R. Towar, his wife, of Springwells. 
Wayne County, Michigan, to Mar noch an 
Fritz Knoch, of the City of Detroit, County of 
Wayne and State of Michigan, and recorded on the 
2d day of March, A. D., 1880, at 9:20 o’clock a. M., 
in liber 157 of mortgages, on page 102, in the ba 
ter's office for Wayne County, Michigan, which 
said mort age was duly assigned by. said Fritz 
Knock and Mary Knoch to Joseph Kuhn, Md in- 
denture dated August 24, 1880, and recorded March 
16, 1883, in liber 21 of assignments of mortgages, 
on page 412 in the aforesaid Register’s office for 
Wayne County, Michigan, and there being claim- 
ed to be due at the date hereof, the sum of two 
hundred and five dollars and 34-100 cents, 
($205 384-100), and no proceedings at law 
or in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or any part thereof: Notice is 
therefore hereby given, that by virtue of the power 
of sale in said mortgage contained, I will sell at 

ublic auction or vendue to the Eo bidder, on 
ATURDAY, THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF 
JULY, A. D. 1883, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of the said day, at the east front door of the 
City Hall, Detroit, that being the building in which 
the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne is held, 
the premises in said mortgage mentioned and de- 
scribed as ali that certain ro and parcel of 
land lying in the township of Nankin, County of 
Wayne and State of Michigan, known as the Ink- 
ster Mill property, and more particularly describ- 
ed as follows, to wit: Bounded on the north by 
the Michigan Central Railroad, on the east by the 
town line, on the south by land formerly owned 
by Sims, and on the west by Reynolds’ place, the 
same being two (2) acres on the E. % of the N. E 
¥4 of section 25, town 2, south of range 9 east, lo- 
cated in the angle formed by said railroad and 
said town line as aforesaid, to satisfy the amount 
due at the date hereof, the interest accruing, and 
the costs and expenses allowed by law in case of 
a foreclosure. 

Dated Detroit, this 23d day of Sort, A. D. 1883, 

JOSEPH KUHN, 

WILLIAM LOOK, Assignee of Mortgagees, 
Attorney for Assignee, 


TATE OF MICHIGAN. In the Circuit Court 
for the County of Wayne. In Chancery, 

Atasession of said Court, held in the Court 
Room in the City of Detroit, on the 24th day of 
April, 1883. Present, Hon. Wm. Jennigon, Pre- 
siding Circuit Judge. Hattie Lowe, Complainant, 
vs. John Lowe, Defendant. It satisfactorily ap- 
pearing by aflidavit that the defendant, John Lowe, 
resides out of this State and in the State of Ohio, 
on motion of Babcock & Thompson, solicitors for 
complainant, it is ordered that the said defendant 
cause his appearance to be entered in said cause 
on or before Saturday, the first day of September, 
1883, and in default thereof the bill of complaint 
tiled in this cause be taken as confessed, and also 
that the said complainant shall cause this order to 
be published within wend days from the date 
hereof in the MicHIgAN FARMER, & newspaper 
printed and hg Soy h —< Lond < ; ayne 

nce in each week for six weeks in ession. 
ers WM. JENNISON, 
Circuit Judge 


M P. LANE, Deputy Register. 
m1-6¢ 
ae OF MICHIGAN, 


County oF WAYNE, ; 88. 


In the matter of the estate of Alexander Picard, 
deceased. Notice is hereby given that in pursu- 
ance of an order granted to the undersigned, Lu+ 
cretia Picard, administratrix of the estate of said 
Alexander Picard, deceased, by the Hon. Edgar O. 
Durfee, judge of the Probate Court fér the Count 

of Wayne, on the 17th day of April, 1888, there will 
be sold at public sale to the’ highest bidder at the 
westerly front door of the City Hall, in the Cit 

of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, on the 7t 

day of July, 1883, at ten o’clock in the forenoon of 
that day, the following described real estate, to 
wit: Lot 105 and the south half of lot 106 of Moses 
W. Field’s subdivision of private claim 16, in the 
Township of Hamtramck, Wayne County, Michi- 





A true co 
WILLI 





an. 
. DETROIT. Mey 15, 1883. 
UCRETIA PICARD, Administratrix. 
CORLISS & ANDRUS, Attorneys m22-6t 


GoldaSilver ChromoCards,no 2 alike, with name, 
Aste; postpaid. Geo, 1. Reed & Co., Nassau, N.Y 








$6 to {120 °Ssiihse bro @ do, Portland, Mee 
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Farm Matters. 


MUTTON SHEEP vs. MERINO. 











Loean, N. Y.. April 18, *88. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer.. 

In your editorial comments on my letter 
published in the Farmer of April 3d, I 
fully concede and agree with all that you 
call “cold facts,” and admit all ex- 
cept that part in which you say: “Our 
corresponpent hardly talks by the card 
when he states that the continued use of 
pure bred Merinos has detracted from the 
value of Michigan flocks, or that they are 
less sought after by feeders from the 
eastern states.” As to the first part of the 
statement, I know nothing about any card 
being played, or any game of cards. If 
the editor of the Farmer is engaged in 
some Merino card game, or playing a cer- 
tain card to help certain Merino breeders 
of Michigan, it is his and their business, 
and I have nothing to do with the game. 
I said, as my letter in your columns 
shows, that the continued use of Merino 
rams had the effect of deteriorating the 
mutton value of their flocks,” and not as 
you state it, detracted from the value of 
the flock. No one of common sense be- 
lieves but that the use of pure bred 
Merino rams in a flock of inferior poorly 
bred, light shearing sheep, will improve 
the wool value of the flock, and produce 
an offspring superior in every respect to its 
dam; but it by no means proves that the 
offspring would not have been far superior 
to the one produced is a Shropshire ram 
had been used instead. I repeat what I 
stated, that the continued use of Merino 
rams has had the result of deteriorayjng 
the mutton value of alarge number of the 
flocks of Michigan, and your statements 
prove it. In your issue of March 27th 
you state “it looks as though Michigan 
sheep would hardly reach the prices of 
1882,” but advise your readers to hold on, 
as there are better prospects in the future. 
You state in your commentson my letter: 
“Tt is a positive fact that never were 
feeders in greater demand by New York 
parties than during last fall,” (which state 
ment I also say is apositive fact.) You 
also state asafact that many of them 
could not get all they wanted and were 
obliged.to go elsewhere, which statement 
I also believe to be a fact; and would only 
add they sought for them in Michigan, 
could not find them, went further and got 
what they wanted. The reason why they 
went elsewhere, was simply because 
Merino rams had been used to improve 
the flocks of Michigan, to the extent of 
rendering it impossible foreastern buyers 
of first class feeding sheep to find them 
in quantities to supply the demand. Your 
report of the Buffalo market for Oct. 28, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882 of the sale of Michi- 
gan sheep fit for the market at 90 lbs. 
weight, and only one lot of 76 that 
reached 121 Ibs. and some as low as 75 lbs., 
selling on an average for about 44 cents 
per pound, is it anything to be proud of? 
Does it show that the mutton interests of 
Michigan are improving or declining, 
when to my certain knowledge,in October, 
1877, over 2,000 feeding wethers were 
bought in central Michigan by one man, 
that weighed when they reached Buffalo, 
126 lbs., and sold for 5c perlb.; in 1876 
about the same number were bought by 
the same man in the same locality, and 
in 1878 1,000 wethers were bought in 
Michigan for which 5c per Ib. was paid 
the owners there on the average, that 
when brought to my own farm and fed 
until the first day of March, weighed 159 
lbs. and sold for 8c per lb. It must be 
that, as the clipping taken from a western 
paper you seem to take pleasure in pub- 
lishing says, ‘‘they have come and gone.” 
At any rate eastern buyers can’t find 
them in Michigan in sufficient numbers to 
meet the demand. You speak in your 
comments of ‘‘the much abused Merino.” 
I cannot conceive of what you call abuse, 
without it consists in the fact that many 
times their owners literally soak their 
fleeces in lampbluck and oil, to make 
them shear heavy fleeces at public shear- 
ings, and thereby gull those that are un- 
initiated. No breed of sheep on the 
face of the earth has ever had such an 
amount of printer's ink expended upon 
them; and if they have ever been abused 
in that direction it must be in the mis- 
representations made in relation to mut- 
ton qualities which they never had. 

You say that in Michigan the Merino 
sheep is a necessity to the successful far- 
mer. That seems like a broad assertion, 
and in order to prove it you will have to 
show that every flock-owner, in order to 
be successful will have to get Merino 
sheep. Now just model it overa little, and 
say that in order to make the business of 
present breeders of pure bred Merino 
sheep a success, the farmers in general of 
Michigan must be made to believe that 
the only way in which they can ever hope 
for success is to purchase pure bred 
Merino rams for use in their flocks; and 
the press of Michigan must keep crying 
wool, wool, wool, until the flock-owners of 
the State can see no money in a sheep, ex- 
cept the wool that grows on its back. 
Please allow me to say, without being 
considered impertinent, Mr. Editor, that 
you nér any one who understands any- 
thing of the principles of breeding believes 
that the continued use of Merino rams 
will improve the mutton value of any 
flock, for the simple reason that the 
Merino having been bred for nearly a 


ceutury with one specific object in view, | 


viz., wool, will no more improve the mut- 
ton qualities of Michigan flocks, than the 
use of pure bred Jersey bulls would im- 
prove the beef qualities by being used in 
your Michigan herds of cattle; and it is 
no more anecessity for the breeders of 
sheep in Michigan to all breed Merinos, to 
be successful, than it is for them all to 
breed Jersey cattle. When mutton and 
beef are to be produced the use of either 


is simply foolishness. 
tein . DOC. SMEAD. 








One voice all over the land goes up from 
mothers, that says, ‘‘My daughters are so 
feeble and sad, with no strength, all out of 
breath and life at the least exertion. What 
can we dofor them?” The answer is simple 
and full of hope. One to four weeks’ use of 
Hop Bitters will make them healthy, rosy 
prightly, and cheerful, 


Drainage of Clay Lands. 

A correspondent of the Indiana Far 
mer who has had considerable practical 
experience in tile draining, says: 

“Tt is observed by an experienced 
agriculturistin the west of England that 
in dealing with strong clay lands, the first” 
thing to do is to dig trial holes on several 
places of each field, and at depths varying 
from three to four or five feet. These 
should be narrowly watched for some time 
before deciding on the necessary depth at 
which the pipe should be laid. This ques- 
tion of depth cannot be fixed in any arbi- 
trary way, asso many different qualities 
of clay present themselves, and each re- 
quires special treatment. In pure plastic 
clay, which shrinks much in drying, and 
where you cannot get good drainage strata 
at a reasonable depth, three feet or three 
feet six inches may be a proper depth for 
arable land, and the drains should not be 
more than six or eight yards apart. 

‘Should you, however, be enabled to 
get into a good water-bearing stratum at 
four or five feet deep, by all means go the 
extra depth, or the drainage will certainly 
be unsatisfactory on the majority of 
lands. Strong clays drained four feet 
should be eight yards apart, and five feet 
work 12 yards apart. The foregoing re- 
marks apply to arable land only. 

“‘ Meadow or pasture land should in no 
case be cut less than four feet deep, and 
is often better when cut five feet deep, as 
the land will be more evenly dried, and a 
better and more even herbage obtained. 

‘Having decided the depth, a good out- 
fall should be obtained at any cost, and 
this should be maintained in the best pos- 
sible manner, with a large cast iron plate 
to keep up the bank or brick-work, and a 
longlength (not less than six feet) of cast- 
iron pipe, to reach well through the 
hedge or bank, and a fall of at least 12 
inches should be got from the pipe to the 
water-level of the ditch or other outlet. 

“The next important matter is the 
main, which should be laid out with an 
even fall along the lowest part of the field; 
and if any sub-mains are necessary, in- 
spection wells should be placed at the 





junctions if practicable. 

“Now lay off the branches straight up 
the fall, so as to give each side of the é 
drain its work to do, and to cut all water- 
bearing strata as nearly at right angles as 
possible. 

«© A most important matter is the junc- 
tions between main and branch drains.- 
The centers of each pipe should intersect, 
and the branches should be laid at an an- 
gle sloping with the fall of the main. 
These junctions should be made with the 
best glazed socket pipe junctions, and not 
cut out of common drain pipes in the 
usual slovenly manner, as the junction is 
the weakest place in the whole system of 
drainage. 

“The pipes should be carefully laid by 
an experienced pipe-layer,-and not a 
single pipe should be laid which has not 
a solid and properly formed bed. The 
pipes should be laid from the top down- 
wards when practicable, but this is so 
rarely the case that the usual method has 
to be followed, or the weathering of the 
drain would be aserious drawback. In 
no case should a pipe of less diameter than 
two inches be laid, and when the branches 
are long the lower end should be two and 
one-half inches in diameter. All drain- 
age, however complicated, should be ac 
curately platted to scale on a correct map 
of not less scale than three chains (198 
feet) to aninch. By this means, any de- 
fect would be at once discovered and 
cheaply rectified. Orifa spring should 
show itself in after years, it would be 


easily distinguished for a stoppage, and 
the record will well repay the small 
amount of trouble and expense it incurs.” 





Broom Corn. 


A Georgia grower furnishes the V. Y. 
World the following on the mode of 
planting and harvesting broom corn: 

“In the cultivation of broom corn the 
ground should be thoroughly broken with 
a two-horse turning plow in the fall sea- 
son, so as to secure all the benefits 
of the winter frosts, and left in 
that state until the month of April, when 
it should be again plowed and thoroughly 
pulverized. As soon of danger of frost is 
over the land can be laid off in rows two 
or two and a-half feet apart, according to 
to the land, with a scooter plow, thus giv- 
ing the land another working and making 
it in good condition for receiving the seed 
which can be sown witha common seed 
drill, at the rate of about three pints to the 
acre. 

*‘Now as to the cultivation which is 
necessary, the more work it receives the 
faster it will grow, and consequently the 
sooner it will be off the ground and ready 
for the market. When the plants reach 
the height of four or five inches it should 
have a good plowing, and immediately 
after the hoes should be put in to chop it 
out, leaving some two or three inches for 
a hill undisturbed. In two or three weeks 
it should again receive a good, close plow- 
ing and final hoeing, when the hills left 
at the first hoeing should be cleaned out 
to one or two stalks at the most, choos- 
ing the most vigorous, of course, which 
would leave the stalks about every eight 
inches. At the last plowing, which should 
be two or three weeks later, according to 
the judgment of the farmer, the dirt 
should be thrown well up to the plant. 
A three-hoed cultivator has been found 
very serviceable by the writer in taking 
care of the crop. 

‘The next thing to be considered is the 
mode of saving or harvesting the crop, 
and any carelessness or mismanagement 
at this point is very liable to take away 
all the profit of the foregoing cultivation. 
The first point with the manufacturer is 
color. It matters not how good a growth 
the crop may be, if it is red from too long 
standing in the field or dark from mould 
or wet its value is damaged. It should 

be saved while green and cured with a view 
of preserving it in that color. Just assoon 
as the milk in the seed thickens and be- 
comes doughy and starchy, cut it, leaving 
six inches of the stalk with the brush. It 
should be gathered the same day as cut 
and threshed, as the weight of the seed 
will soon cause it to heat and stain the 
brush if allowed to lie in piles any length 
of time. It should then be placed on 
racks or scaffolds not over four inches 
thick in the layers, with a space of six or 


- 


shed or shelter, care being taken to keep 
it dry. Itshould be shaken up in the lay- 
ers once or twice in two or three days, 
according to the weather, so as to insure 
a free passage of air. In two weeks of fair 
weather it is ready to be baled up and sent 
to market.” 
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Fermented Corr and Ensilage as Food 
for Stock. 


Prof. I. B. Arnold, in the New York 
Tribune, says, decidedly and rightly: 

“The refuse of glucose factories is de- 
cidedly bad stuff for milk. It is not 
vitiated, as many suppose, by the use of 
sulphuric acid employed by the conver- 
sion of starch into sugar, for the acid is 
not applied to the starch till after it has 
been separated from the corn. But the 
corn is soaked in warm water for about 
two days, and thus becomes stale, if not 
actually sour, before grinding. Upon 
grinding, the starch.is quickly washed 
out and the refuse at once deposited, wet, 
in huge masses, and fermentation begins 
immediately, before it can be used, and 
goes on with great rapidity. Fermenta- 
tion implies acid and alcohol, which never 
make good milk. They injure it for the 
use of infants and invalids; spoil it en- 
tirely for condensing, whatever the food 
in which they are mingled, and depreci- 
ate it for both butter and cheese. I have 
repeatedly proved this in regard .to sugar 
meal. 

“The same is true with respect to bar- 
ley ‘grains,’ distillers’ slops, and badly 
preserved ensilage is always sour, The 
degree of acidity.and quantity of alcohol 
developed depend upon the amount of 
air permeating if. All that relates to en- 
silage and silos is steadily coming toa 
common-sense level. The extravagant 
claims of eighty and ninety tons of fodder 
corn to the acre have been toned down 
more than half, and the idea that though 
it is known from its lack of flesh-forming 
matter to make an imperfect ration in its 
normal condition, it is, by some hocus- 
pocus in the silo, converted into a perfect 
and well-balanced food, is giving way to 
the more sensible opinion that fodder- 
corn in a silo is as one-sided as it is ont, 





j and that variety in ensilage is just as im- 


portant as in other fodder. 

“The exact tests which have been made 
of its feeding value have none of them: 
placed it higher than the same food dried 
or fed from the field, while some have 
made it lower, and the crucial tests of the 
effects upon the quality of milk have 
shown it to be inferior to the same food 
fed sweet instead of sour. Sieme long 
ago established the fact that fermenta- 
tion is a process of decay and decompo- 
sition, and that it not only never increases 
the life-sustaining power of the substance 
fermented, but diminishes it. If the silo 
is very tight the acid and alcohol are in 
such small quantity as not to be very ob- 
jectionable, and the experience of a ma- 
jority of experimenters agrees in sustain- 
ing the best modern silo as a cheap and 
efficient means for preserving green vege- 
tation for winter use in a state but little 
inferior to its normal condition.” 

a een 
Carbolic Soap for Lice on Live Stock. 


The following, floating about among our 
exchanges without a name, may be of use 
to some farmer whose stock is covered 
with vermin: 

“To destroy lice on live stock there is 
nothing better than strong carbolic soap- 
suds. The soap usually sold under the 
name is not strong enough for the pur- 
pose. It may be easily prepared and at 
any degree of strength that may be re- 
quired. Get a pound of carbolic acid 
crystals, which may be had at any whole- 
sale druggist’s, usually at acost of sixty 
cents per pound. Take ten pounds of 
common bar soap, put ina pan witha 
little water and heat until dissolved. 
Take out the cork from the bottle con- 
taining the acid, and put it in hot water, 
which will cause the acid to become fluid, 
add this to the soap and stir well. Set 
away to cool and you will have a soap at 
small cost which will be strong enough to 
kill any vermin which infest domestic 
animals, and which will cure .barn itch 
and any cutaneous diseases to which they 
are liable. It is good to cleanse and heal 
sores, and a wash of it will be found good 
where animals are hide-bound and the 
skin out of condition; it will be found 
good to wash the inside of poultry houses 
to render them sweet, and kill and pre- 
vent vermin. It is acheap, safe and sure 
remedy, and should find a place in all 
well regulated premises.” 
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Another Grain Pest. 

San Francisco papers state that within 
the last two weeks a grain pest has made its 
appearance in Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Mateo and Sonora counties. The insect 
at first is a small dark-green louse, but in 
a day or two develops into a fly with 
gauzy wings and somewhat like those 
seen on cabbage-leaves and rose bushes. 
A stalk of wheat blades which was well 
covered with the pest was taken to Prof. 
Norton, of the San Jose Normal School. 
He declared that the pest was the aphis 
avena, a vegetable louse which propagates 
once a year, andincreases many thousand 
fold. If left to themselves they would 
rapidly eat up everything in the country, 
but fortunately they have many enemies, 
chief of which is the chrysopa, a green 
beetle that lays larvee which prey upon the 
aphis. The larvee when once hatched out 
liberally may be counted on to devour all 
the lice and flies, and a singular fact is 
that they invariably appear soon after the 
wheat pest. Prof. Norton said a field of 
wheat might be destroyed, but the beetles 
could be counted to keep the pest from 
spreading. He also declared that he had 
found the same pest in Humboldt county 
a few years ago. The bull element in 
produce exchange is making capital out 
of the scare about this bug, declaring that 
if it becomes general throughout the State 
the crop will be entirely swept away. 

Transplanting. 

The North Carolina Farmer says: 

“There is a principle in transplanting 
cabbage and other succulent plants which 
is unknown, or overlooked by many par- 
ties. They seem of the opinion that the 
sooner aplant is reset after being taken 
from the seed bed the more sure it is to 














eight inches between layers, in an open 


live. A moment’s thought will show the 


fallacy of this idea, if it does not a little 
practice will. 

‘The plant gets its supply of moisture 
and sustenance from the soil by means of 
numerous small mouths at the extremities 
of fine rootlets. When the plant is re- 
moved from itsseedbed, more or less of 
these are of necessity broken, and the 
evaporation is continually going on from 
its leaves more or less rapidly according 
to the degree of heat and sunlight it is 
ade to stand. If transplanted at once 
it follows that the plant must of necessity 
wilt badly, and if the weather is hot and 
soil dry it may never survive. If, how 

ever, on being removed it has its roots 
‘ puddled’ in muddy water and is then 
laid in acool, moist place, in from 12 to 48 
hours numerous small white rootlets will 
be formed, the leaves will stiffen up and 
every energy of the plant is set at recov- 
ery. In other words the plant is con 

valescent, and if given half a chance for 
its life will commence growing with 
renewed vigor. For these reasons, plants 
which have been well packed and trans- 
ported considerable distances by express 
will often wilt less on setting, and start to 
growing sooner than those which are re- 
set at once when taken from the seed bed.” 








Don’t Die in the House. 
“Rough on Rats’? Clears out rats, mice, 
roaches, bed-bugs, flies, ants, moles,chipmunks, 
gophers. 15c. 


The Poultry Dard. 


Fanny Field on Turkeys. 


Fanny Field, in the Ohio Farmer, gives 
the following instructions for the care of 
young turkeys: ; 

“‘ After you get your turkeys out of the 
shell you have only to give them proper 
food and keep them warm and dry. Im- 
proper food brings on indigestion, and 
when a young turkey’s digestive apparatus 
gets out of orderhe is a hopeless case. Ex- 
posure to damp and wet gives them chills 
and cramps, and when they are thorough- 
ly chilled they are apt to die before yqu 
find out what ails them. 

‘Provide a dry coop and pen for the 
mother hen and her brood, and confine 
them to the coop and pen nights and 
rainy days. Do not let the hen out morn- 
ings until after the dew is off the grass, 
and if she gets caught out in a shower 
make all haste and get your little turks 
under shelter as soon as possible. After 
they are fully feathered and have thrown 
out the red on their heads you may allow 
them free range in all kinds of weather. 

“‘Until after they have thrown out the 
red never give young turkeys any un- 
cooked food. A strict adherence to this 
rule would double the chances of raising 
turkeys. For the first two weeks feed 
hard-boiled eggs, cottage cheese and stale 
wheat bread crumbs moistened with milk. 
The third week you may commence feed- 
ing cooked corn meal, boiled potatoes, 
etc., and when you quit feeding the boiled 
eggs add a little cooked beef to their bill 
of fare two or three times a week, until 
they begin to forage for insects. Until 
they commence to pick the young grass, 
give onion tops or lettuce chopped and 
mixed with their food once aday. Give 
milk to drink, and keep fine gravel where 
they can help themselves. Bone meal, a 
tablespoonful to a pint of food once a 
week will be found beneficial. 

“‘Feed your turkeys five or six times a 
day until they are three months old; after 
that age they will thrive on two meals a 
day.” 
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Lime for Hen Houses. 


Through the summer months the hen 
houses should have a thorough clean- 
ing out once or twice. Before cold 
weather sets in, if there are any doubts as 
to the cleanliness of the house, it should 
be gone over and done. In the first place 
remove all the droppings from the house 
and sweep the floorclean. Then sprinkle 
air-slacked lime and ashes thickly there- 
on. Wash all the perches (after all 
patches of manure have been scraped off) 
with boiling lime whitewash, put on with 
an old brush, and carefully worked and 
rubbed into the cracks, being careful to 
cover every part of the roost thoroughly. 
Lime is the greatest cleanser and purifier 
known. Any one at all acquainted with 
insects would not for a moment think of 


thorough cleansing must be gone through 
with twice each year. After the floor is 
cleaned, the siding, nest-boxes, perches 
and every appurtenance belonging to the 
inner building must be thoroughly white- 
washed beforeva riddance of the pests cay 
be effected. They dread whitewash; and 
delight and revel in filth. Use strong un- 
leached wood ashes, if they can be had, 
and keep the floor dry and covered with 
them. If not employ quick-lime. If the 
droppings are dried up immediately, their 
living is gone. 
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Skimmed Milk for Hens and Chick- 
ens. 

There is nothing better for laying hens 
in the spring than milk, after the cream 
has been taken off. We have tried it 
several seasons with complete success. 
With the milk given fresh from the dairy 
room every day, the fowls will need no 
other drink, and it will supply everything 
required in the way of animal food. The 
pullets fed with milk and corn, and amix- 
ture of corn meal and milk, through the 
cold weather, have given an abundant 
supply of eggs. Wheat bran is also a 
good article to mix with the milk. It is 
better to give the mixture a boiling and to 
feed it in the warm state, but this is not 
necessary. We have also found the milk 
one of the best kinds of diet for young 
chickens, soon after they come from the 
nest, to promote their health and rapid 
growth. Indian meal, ground coarse, and 
scalded with milk, is a perfect feed for 
them. As they grow older, grass, cab- 
bage or onions may be chopped fine and 
added to the daily rations. A portion of 
the milk on dairy farms, usually going to 
the pig trough, may be diverted to the 
chicken coop with great advantage. Eggs 
are. worth twenty cents a dozen, and 
poultry twenty cents a pound, when pork 
brings but ten cents a pound in the mar- 
ket.—American Agriculturist. 








smoking them out with brimstone. A 


Feeding Young Chickens. 


Fanny Field says on this subject: We 
begin with hard boiled eggs and stale 
bread moistened with milk. After a few 
days of this we feed cookedoatmeal, corn 
meal, and cooked potatoes, and as soon 
as they can swallow the grains, cracked 
corn and wheat. We feed every two 
hours for the first week, and afterwards 
five times a day. The early chicks that 
are kept in doors are supplied with gravel 
and green food, and all éur chicks, early 
and late, have‘all the milk they can drink. 


meat, but with the milk it is not absolute- 
ly necessary. All the food is slightly 
seasoned with salt, and an occasional 
dose of pepper in the food will tend to 
prevent gapes. Twice a week we feed 
bone meal at the rate of a heaping table- 
spoonful to a pint of cooked food. 

The coop for young chicks must be dry, 
free from vermin, and should often be 
moved to a fresh spet of ground. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Occasionally we give a little cooked |~ 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








DARBY’S 


PROPHYLACTIC FLUID 


For the prevention and treatment of Diphthe 
= Fever, Small Pox, Yellow Vere, aoa 
ey etc, 


The Free use of the Fluid will do 
more to arrest and cure these dis- 
eases than any known preparation, 


Darby's Prophylactic Fluid,; 


A safeguard against all Pestilence, Infection, Con- 
tagion and Epidemics. 


ALSO AS A GARGLE FOR THE THROAT, 


AS A WASH FOR THE PERSON, AND AS 
A DISINFECTANT FOR THE HOUSE. 


A Certain Remedy Against All Con- 
tagious Diseases, 


Neutralizes at once all noxious odors and gases, 
destroying the germs of disease and septic putr 
scence) floating imperceptibly in the air, such as 
have effected a lodgment in the throat or on the 
person, 

Perfectly Harmless used Internally or Ex- 
ternally. 


J. H. ZEILIN & CO., Proprietors, Manufactur- 
ing Chemists, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Price 50 cents per bottle. Pint botties $1. 











Our Citizens desire no notoriety, but are 
always ready to proclaim the truth, 


Mrs. GEO. DAWLEY of 76 Knight Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., relates to our reporter her experi- 
ence with the wonderful curative properties of 
what is destined soon to be the standard and 
leading specific of the whole wide world, for 
Kidney and Liver diseases, ete. Mrs. D. says: — 

“Early last spring I was severely afflicted with 
torpidity of the kidneys and enlargement of the 
liver, and the Kidney disease came upon meso fast 
and suddenly that before I was scarcely aware of 
the cause of my trouble I became badly bloated, 
and my body and limbs very much swollen, so 
that it was with great difficulty and severe pain 
that I was able to walk any. I became dread- 
fully troubled by being short-breathed, so that 
even a slight exertion or a little exercise would 
tire me almost to exhaustion, and I was so dis- 
tressed when I,retired nights that I could not 
sleep, and was very restless. One of my limbs 
especially nad a very severe nervous pain, which 
always seemed to be more severe at night than 
at any other time, and would frequently ache so 
sharply as to arouse me from sleep, I was very 
nervous and uncomfortable all the time, and was 
being doctored, and taking all kinds of medicine 
for this complaint and that and the other, but all 
to no good purpose, until at about the time when 
I was tired out and somewhat disgusted and al- 
most discouraged with medicines and doctors, a 
relative and highly-esteemed friend persuaded 
me to try Hunt's Remedy. I began to take ita 
few days ago, and am happily disappointed by 
the result, for before I had used a bottle of it I 
began to feel relieved, and soon commenced to 
sleep splendidly ; the severe nervous pains in my 
limb which I had to handle so tenderly do not 
appear any more, my headache and backache 
have disappeared, I feel well every way, and rest 
well at night. The swelling has disappeared 
from my body and limbs. I am now able todomy 
housework comfortably and easily. Hunt’s 
Remedy has certainly done wonders for me. 

Mrs. GEO. DAWLEY.” 


Safe and Reliable. 

A. W. Brown, M. D., of Providence, R. I., says, 
“T have used Hunt’s Remedy in my practice for 
the past sixteen years, and cheerfully recommend 
it as being a safe and reliable remedy.” 

Hunt’s Remedy is purely a vegetable com- 
pound, scientifically prepared by a first-class reg- 
istered Pharmacist, and will surely cure all dis- 
eases of the Kidneys, Bladder, Liver, and Urin- 
ary Organs.—CoRk. 





Remember This. 


If you are sick Hop bitters will surely aid 
nature in making you well when all else fails. 
If you are costive and dyspeptic, or are suf 
fering from any of the numerous diseases of 
the stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if 
you remain ill, for Hop Bitters are a sovereign 
remedy for all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this mo- 
ment, and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness 
Nervousness, you will find a ‘‘Balm in Gilead ”’ 
in the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequenter or a resident of a 
miasmatic district, barricade your system 
against the scourge of all countries—malarial, 
epidemic, bilious and intermittent feyers—by 
e use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, 
bad breath, pains and aches, and feel miserable 
generally, Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, 
rich blood, and sweetest breath, health and 
comfort. 

In short they cure all Diseases of the stom- 
ach, Bewels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, 
Bright’s Disease. $500 willbe paid fora case 
they will not cure or help. 

hat poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter, can be made the picture 
of health, by a few bottles of Hop Bitters 
costing but a trifle. Will you let them suffer? 
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(HIEIRIVIET ClO[N/QIUIE;RIO}R, 


The only known specific for Epileptic Fits.-@a 
aa Also for Spasms and Falling Sickness.-@a 
Nervous Weakness quickly relieved and cured. 
Equalled by none in delirium of fever.-@a 
4a Neutralizes germs of disease and sickness. 
Cures ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores. 
Cleanses blood, quickens sluggish circulation. 
Eliminates Boils, Carbuncles and Scalds.-@a 
aa@-Permanently and promptly cures paralysis. 
Yes, It is a charming and healthful Aperient. 
Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, twin brothers. 
Changes bad breath to good, removing cause. 
=" Routs biliousness and clears complexion. 
Charming resolvent and matchless laxative.<@a 
It drives Sick Headache like the wind.-@a 
&= Contains no drastic cathartic or opiates. 
Promptly cures Rheumatism by routing it.-@a 
Restores life-giving properties to the blood.<«a 
Is guaranteed to cure all nervous disorders.<@a 
G2~Reliable when all opiates fail.<wa 
Refreshes the mind and invigorates the body. 
Cures dyspepsia or money refunded.<@a 
| Agger in writin | over fifty thousand 
ading physicians in U. 8. and Europe.-@s 

Leading clergymen in U. S. and Europe.-@a 
Diseases of the blood own it a conqueror.<@8 * 
For sale by all leading druggists. $1.50.-@a 


For testimonials and circulars send stamp, 


The Dr. $. A. Richmond Med. Co., Props., 
L St. °. (12) 


Joseph, 22 


Began life 12 years wn under the name of 


WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Without puffery, simply on the good words 
of those wie have ‘used'it it has made friends 
in every State in the Union. 


NOT A CURE ALL 
But a gentle and sure remedy for all those 
complaints (no naming needed), which de- 
stroy the freshness and beauty, waste the 
—— mar the happiness and usefulness 
of many 


Girls and W/omen. 


“ Soxp By att Druaeaists. 
Testimonials concerning this Medicine or my Pamphlet on 


“Diseases of Women and Children” 


a gratis, Every woman, especially Mothers, should read 
Lem, ° 
R. PENGELLY, M. D., 











116 Walnut Street. KALAMAZOO, MICK» 





ADRIANCE MOWER ON THE ROAD. 


ADRIANCE 


MOWERS & REAPERS. 


THE REPUTATION WHICH THESE MA- 
CHINES HAVE ENJOYED FOR 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS, 
WAS MORE THAN MAINTAINED IN 1882. 








Although we GREATLY INCREASED OUR 
BUILD of Machines in 1882, we were AGAIN 
COMPELLED TO DISAPPOINT MANY HUN- 
DREDS OF FARMERS. The EXTENSIVE AD- 
DITIONS WE HAVE MADE to our -WORKS 
will we hope, enable us to fill all orders for season 
of 1883, but our farming friends will appreciate 
the ADVANTAGE of ORDERING EARLY. 





ADRIANCE, PLATT & Co, 
BUCKEYE WORKS, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 165 GREENWICH ST., N. Y. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
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THE RUSSELL 


INDEPENDENT 


Lateral Moving Stacker, 


Complete. Convenient. Durable. 


It saves from two to four men onthestack. Saves 
the chaff by depositing it in the centre of the stack. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $125.00. 


Furnished in Four Sizes. Can be adapted to 
any Thresher. Address for full particulars, 


RUSSELL & CO,, Massillon, Ohio. 
SYSTEM 
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THE FATRLAMB 


Y= re7g 


—or— 
GATHERING CREAM =, 
Ano MAKING BUTTER £ 


Davis & 
FAIRLAMB 


Manufacturersot fii! 
and Dealersin MA 
CREAMERY 4 
SUPPLIES. z 
200 Cans sent on trial. ah 
170 Lake St., CHICAGO. SendforCatalogueA. 
mr27-17t 


Seed Corn aud Potatoes 


Much Can be learned of the 
latest experiments and best 
new varieties, from the new 
work on above crops, sent 


J. C. VAUGHN, 
42/La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


CATTLE PUMP! 


Waters all kinds of stock perfectly without atten- 
tion, hand or wind. Simple, durable, and page 
equals any windmill. Sent on trial. Send for cir 
salar. E.B. TAYLOR & —* Ind, 






















The Enterprise Improved 


Dog Churn Power 


with sweep sousiote te at- 

a Dash Chain and 
z for revolving 
churn. Has patent us- 
ble track. The easiest 


made. Let your — fe 
or 







Troy, Pa, 


~~ SOLUBLE _ 
Pacific Guano 


The best and most 
economical ferti- 
lizer known. Send 
for prices and 
pamphlets giving 
testimonials. ggg. 


WM. ADAIR & 6O., 


Sa Seedsmen, Nursery- 





< ,,men and Florists, | 
“3 ee a sa o 
fy ate SA = and agents for Pacific 
~ uano Co., 





No. 48 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Illustrated 
Spring Seed a free on application. 


We BOTHER WITH A RIDGLING 


When his Value can bo Doubled? 
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ME. J. W. LUCAS, of Battle Creek, Mich., pupil of the cele. 
brated ‘‘ Farmer Miles,’ makes a specie of Castrating 
stock, and handles ith great success. His system is 
the only correct one, and injures the animal less than any other 

He is indorsed by the best horsemen in the country, as 
@ safe and egg fps Parties can secure his services by 
forming aclub. Will also ppay domestic animals, and teach his 
patrons the art. Send for testimoaials and descriptive circular. 
wre above cut illustrates his method of securing the animal 








ar operator. — darted. We LUCAS, 
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HOP CULTURE 

IN THE UNITED STATES 


Just Published. iegantt [Mustrated, 180 pa- 
ule tions how toraise, 

How to gant a pop yar, 

'g statistics, synopsis of English and Ger. 
methods. Illustrations,with table of contents, 
sent free. E. MEEKER & CO., Waterville, N. Y. 
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STOP THIEF! 


$5,000 REWARD! 


Beware of Counterfeits ! 


The high reputation of Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam for the cure of Coughs, Colds. 
Asthma and copatmption has given rise to spu- 
rious compounds, he genuine Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Cough Balsum is prepured only by Frank 
W. Kinsman & Co., sole poaeietes, Augusta, 
Maine. To protect yourself from imposition ex- 
amine the bottle and see that the name of F. W. 
Kinsman, Druggist, Augusta, Me., is blown in the 
glass of the bottle. A reward of $5,000 in gold xis 
offered for a better article. We also offer a re- 
ward of ,10,000 to the proprietor of any remedy 
— gan man ane of genuine 

sthma and lu 
iaeaa? Gear ng disease in the same 








From George W. Martin, M. D., Graduate of 
“ Upiversity of New York,” “ Aylott’s Sargical 
and" } edical Institute,” ‘Bellevue Hospital,” 
and ** New York Ophthalmic Hospital,” late Sur- 
soot ag Roe — and I. H. Stearns, M. D., 

urgeon i ili 
‘Tegus, Maine’ ational Military Asylum, 
aving examined the formula from which 

Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam is prepared, we 

aoomeor it as : ——— reliable ineticine for 

coughs, co i - 
pe ogg ghs, 8, Whooping cough, asth 


, Cured Asthma when All Else Failed. 
was troubled with Asthma for 12 years. Em- 
ployed skillful physician of Boston without effect 
for good. I have felt nothing of this trouble since 
taking ADaMson’s Boranic CoucH BaLsam. 

B. FRANK SWAN, Boston. 


From William Y. Bartlett, Postm 
Twenty-five years at Belgrade, Me.: ev 
“‘T have been troubled with a severe cough for 

nearly one year; have been treated by two of the 

best physicians I could find; my case was consid- 
ered past cure. The oe pan did all they could 
to cure me, and considered my case a hopeless one. 

Finally, as a last resort, I was advised to try 

Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, to which I owe 

my present health, which is as es as ever. 

WM. Y. BARTLETT. 





Two bottles cf Apamson’s Botanic CoucH 
BatsaM effected a cure in my family that four 
physicians failed todo. + Awe call | 

LIEUT. JOHN OSBORN, Boston, Mass. 





I have had a troublesome cough for more than 
five years, and have had advice of three of the 
most skilled physicians, but I found nothing to 
relieve and cure me until I used ADAMSON’s Bo- 
TANIC CoucH BaLsam. 

MRS. GEO. A. ROBBINS, Riverside, Me. 


TRASH FLOODS THE MARKET. 

Apamson’s Botanic CougH Bausam is fast 
taking the lead of the many bottles of trash that 
now flood the market. 

SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 

Sold by all Respectable Druggists and dealersat 
10c, 35c and 75c. [ee Large bottles the cheaper. 
Trade supplied by Farrand, Williams & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. feb27eowly 





PARKER’S 


This elegant dressing 

is preferred by those 
.. whohave usedit, toany 
similar article, on ac- 


‘ \ only that are beneficial 
. <r / to the scalp and hair 
USD andalways 
Restores the Youthful Color to Grey or Faded Halr 
Parker’s Hair Balsam is finely perfumed and is 
warranted to — falling of the hair and to re- 
m move dandruff anditching. Hiscox & Co., N.Y. 
50c, and $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and medicines, 


PARKER’S 


GINGER TONIC 


A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer. 

_ If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
overwork, or a mother run down by family or house- 
hold duties try PARKER’s GinGER Tonic. 

If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ex 
hausted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 
intoxicating stimulants, butuse Parker’s Ginger Tonic 

If you have Consumption, Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
ism, Kidney Complaints, or any disorder of the lungs, 
stomach, bowels, blood or nerves, PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic willcure you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
And the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 

If you are wasting away from age, dissipation or 
any dooms or weakness and require a stimulant take 
Gincer Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build 

‘ou up from the first dose but will never intoxicate. 
t Ras saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 

CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes. Parker’s Ginger Tonic is 
composed of the best remedial agents in the world, and isentirely 
different from preparations of ginger alone. Send for circular to 

&Co., N. Y. 50c. & $1 sizes, atdealers in drugs. 
GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE, 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasting fragrance has made this 
delightful perfume dingly popul Thero 
is nothing likeit. Insist upon a FLorgs- 
ton CoLoGNE and look for signature 0} 


onevery bottle. Any druggist or dealer in perfumery 
can supply you, 25 and 75 cent sizes, 
LARGE SAVING BUYING ic. SIZE. 


COLOGNE. 























SEWING MACHINE 


ADDRESS, iNE.CO. 
WHITE SEWING AOD 


MOORE’S 


H06 CHOLERA 


ed to the public after four years of ex- 
a ee Nah Fay proved it, the ONLY 
RELIABLE REMEDY for this terrible diseasé. 
Xt Is a Sure Cure 
and I guarantee that if faithfully tried accordin 
to direction, and it fails to accomplish all 
claim for it, { will return the money paid for it. 
Send for circulars and testimonials to 
wan J.B, MOORE, 201 Lake st,, CHICAGO, 8 

here my expenses are paid, I will v1 

or more bogs, an when I treat them, I will charge 
$1 per head for those I cure, and every hog I lose, 
that I treat, I will forfeit $2 per head for same. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
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ARMERS! Send 25 cts. in stamps for a cong 
of FISHER’S GRA N TABLES, showing the 
value of different kindsIof grain in bushels and 
pounds at a. given price from 10 cts to two dollars 
(2) per bushel, together with a complete ready 
reckoner, showing the price of any article or 
pound from ¥ of a cent and upwards; alsoa table 
of wages and board, interest, rent, hay table, busi 
ness laws, etc. 
A. H. PERKINS, 44 Larned St., West, 
Detroit. Mich. 


"e 5 Fe eee a oe ee se 
ENSILAGE CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS, 1882 and 
1883. 30c, each. N.Y. Plow Co., 55 Beckman St., N.Y. 





























All New Enameled Gold and Floral Chromo 
Cards, name - 10 cents, 
W. H. Card Werks, West Haven, Ct. 
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Agricultural.-- 
Sheep—Shee 
Corn and Pot 
Coming Har" 

Horse Matter 
Horse....... 


tures—W 00l 
Horticultural. 
Fruit Exch 
Vines—Culti 
Trees—Horti 
Haitorial.—W'! 
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Weather Se 
Herd Book— 
News Summar: 


Niscellaneous.- 
—The Turk 
Storage of T« 
AH er-Say 
Hen-Hunt—\ 

Household.—T 
Farmers’ D 
Pansies.,... 

Farm Law.—L 

Veerinary.—P 
Hernia—Nav 
Grafting Ws 
Raising Calvi 

Commercial... 
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